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Hand ’im one! 


Who? 
Your grocer or druggist. 


What? 

A dime. 

Why? 

For a cake of Lava Soap 

that’ll get your hands so 

clean in 58 seconds your oe WE) 
wife will think you’verented  \ //” 

& new pair. 

And mind you, with the skin 

left where it belongs, too 


Procrzer & GaMBLE 
Cincinnati, O. 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


Here Are The 
Reasons Why You 
Should Buy 
ATKINS SAWS 


. SILVER STEEL—holds its 
keen cutting edge. 


. REQUIRES LESS FIT- 
TING—because of the even 
’ temper. 


. CUTS FASTER—because of 
the sharp teeth and grinding. 


. USER IS PROTECTED— 
each saw has the makers’ name 
etched on the blade. 


It will pay you to use Atkins Hand 
Saws, Nest of Saws, Hack Saws, Com- 
pass Saws, as well as Circular Saws 
for portable, power and electrically 
driven machines because they last 
longer and produce better sawing at a 
saving in dollars. 
Send 25¢ for high-grade nail 


apron, Saw Sense, the book of 
facts, and useful souvenir. 





E. C. ATKINS & CO° 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 
ing Cities: 

Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 

Memphis New York City Paris, France 

Chicago Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
San Francisco Toronto, Ont. 
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Protection for Submarine 
Telephone Cable 


Paper 

Insulated 

Jute Roving Saturated Lead Paper Copper 
wits Pine Tar Sheath Wrapper Wire 


An example of the care with 
which Western Electric Tele- 
phone Apparatus is made ~ > 


You use submarine telephone cable oftener 
than you realize. For it is through this cable 


that the voice travels under many rivers, 
bays and other bodies of water. 


In this service, cable must meet conditions 
which are more severe than those encoun- 
tered by either underground or overhead 
cable lines. To withstand crushing pressure, 
corrosion, abrasion and to keep out water— 
which would interrupt your conversation 
—— wires in the cable are encased in six 
eparate layers of protective material. But 
st ] more important is the invisible armor — 
the experience and careful workmanship 
which are built into all Western Electric 
apparatus. 
The greatest pains are taken in producin 
even the tiny switchboard lamp whic 
flashes your signal to the operator—the 
sensitive carbon button in the transmitter 
of your telephone—the many thousands of 
intricate parts which this Company makes 
as its share in good telephone service. 


a, Western Electric 


MAKERS OF YOUR TELEPHONE 











Morris Cove R. P. TOLMAN 
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MAY, 1930 


ECAUSE the Supreme Court of the United States is a branch of 
our Federal Government which has a part in defining our eco- 
nomic and political principles, the appointment of a judge to 
serve for life in this court is an event of primary importance to all citi- 
zens. Supreme Court Justices should be statesmen as well as jurists. 
A statesman has at heart the welfare of his nation. A great 
jurist not only knows what other judges have held to be justice, but he 
knows the life forces and human motives that change situations and 
alter bases of judgment. He does not mechanically classify cases 
under orthodox labels and blindly follow precedents, but he seeks jus- 
tice for each situation. Justice to him is liv- 
Supreme Court ing principles, not an artificial system of 
Justices reasoning. 

Any law clerk or practicing lawyer may 
be able to follow precedents and determine what judges have held to 
be justice in other cases, but it is only a great jurist who grasps prin- 
ciples of legal justice, sets principles of human freedom as goal, and 
sees through the conflict of human motives and actions a straight path 
to justice. 

It is only to our great jurists that Labor is willing to entrust the 
power vested in the Justices of our Supreme Court. We believe that 
every nomination to this court should be submitted to the Senate of 
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the United States accompanied by an adequate statement of the qual- 
ities and fitness upon which the nomination was based. We would 
safeguard the integrity and the usefulness of this court and the liber- 


ties of a free people. 


Technological The records of the steel industry show the 
Unemployment in Steel following variation in the number of em- 
ployees between 1926 and 1929: 


Bessemer converters ._____._____-_-----------------~ 24 per cent less employees in 1929 
Open-hearth furnaces _________-____-_-------. -----. 8 per cent less employees in 1929 
Puddling mills ; 18 per cent less employees in 1929 
9 per cent less employees in 1929 

11 per cent less employees in 1929 
__......-.. 17 per cent less employees in 1929 
Standard rail mills______-__- __..--...-.. 14 per cent less employees in 1929 
Tin-plate mills ..........__._.-_.-__-.-_------------_ 6 per cent less employees in 1929 
a Ea _.--...---------------. 3 per cent more employees in 1929 


Blooming mills 
Plate mills 
td ctectsnttinssemninainnaie 


Since the application of electric power similar changes have been 
made in practically every industry. When peacetime production 
reached a new high level in 1929 the unemployment records of trade 
unions showed 9 per cent unemployed. These figures confirm Labor’s 


contention that unemployment is a constant problem. Technical prog- 
ress has been steadily turning workers out of jobs. They or an equal 
number of workers may eventually be absorbed by the industry, but 
in the interim science has brought unemployment to workers. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at its Wash- 
ington meeting in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, predicted that 
the next immediate field of progress would be in human engineering. 
Here is a problem awaiting their solution—to install technical prog- 
ress so that Labor will not fear science. 


Steady The only real cure for unemployment is jobs 
Employment for those who must work to live. Obviously 

the great mass of workers must look to in- 
dustries for work. Our main problem in eliminating unemployment is 
regularity of production. 

Can production be stabilized? A number of companies manu- 
facturing products highly affected by seasonal demand, have regu- 
larized production. Regularization of production seems to be a prac- 
tical and feasible procedure in practically ali the industries. It is a 
much simpler problem than many that have already been solved. The 
first step is to put order into the plans of the industry instead of per- 
mitting the industry to be driven by orders placed without thought of 
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industrial equilibrium. In other words the industry must serve buyers 
without losing control of its own orderly development. 

Industry takes advantage of social order, social progress and 
social need to organize a production undertaking, which brings profit 
for its service. Those who give their energies to the undertaking have 
a right to expect a living from it—that is continuous and dependable 
income. 

The first step to this end is a plan. Those immediately concerned 
—management and workers—should make that plan jointly. Trade 
unions afe ready and eager to join in such planning. 

Stabilization of production has been urged by economic spokes- 
men, industrial and humanitarian organizations. It has been con- 
tinually urged and advocated since the President’s Unemployment 
Conference in 1922. The way is plain. Workers are ready to do 
their part. Upon industrial managements rests responsibility for 
initiating practical steps. Now is the time to take steps to prevent 
the next business depression. 


Yellow-Dog The Allied Manufacturers League, Incorpo- 
Contracts rated, announces as its purpose among other 

things ‘‘to eliminate by means and methods of 
proved legality and effectiveness, the growing cancer of communism.” 
This league is prepared to assist its members in installing the indi- 
vidual contract system. The “individual contract” form discloses the 
kind of “communism” the league is fighting: 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACT FORM 


I am employed by and work for the of , with the express un. 
derstanding that I am not a member of the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hos- 
iery Workers’ Union, any affliated organization, or any other union or organization 
existing or hereafter constituted or created for a purpose of having aims or purposes 
similar to the above named and will not become so while an employee of the $ 
that the -——————- is run non-union and agrees with me that it will run non-union while 
I am in its employ. If at any time I am employed by the —-—————, I want to become 
connected with the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ Union or 
any organized labor body, I agree to withdraw from the employment of said company, 
and agree that while I am in the employ of that company I will not make any efforts 
amongst its employees to bring about the unionizing of that factory against the company’s 
wishes. I have either read the above or heard the same read. 

SIGNED 











WITNESS 


The full-fashioned hosiery worker who needs a job is told he 
must first sign this contract. If the rent must be paid, insurance met, 
food and clothing bought and there is no other mill in that locality, 
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where he can get a job, what can he do? He signs under the worst 
possible sort of duress. 

When the union comes to show these workers how to have real 
freedom to contract, this Allied Manufacturers League asks the court 
for a restraining order to prevent the union from “maliciously” in- 
ducing these workers who signed yellow-dog contracts from violating 
their contracts. ‘Maliciously” is too vague to describe a purpose 
which makes the breach of contract actionable. 

Labor maintains that equity should not use judicial power to en- 
force such contracts. 


W hite-Collar Though we have very inadequate figures it is 
W orkers common knowledge that the number of 

“white-collar” workers has been steadily in- 
creasing. There are industrial office workers, bank clerks, corpora- 
tion clerks, clerks in mechandizing establishments. There are office 
machines that require an army of operatives. Most of these clerical 
forces work for salaries—small in truth but with an implied perma- 
nence of employment that does not always prove dependable. 

Office workers in New York City were among the first to feel the 
consequences of the stock-market crash. During the past two months, 
banks have laid off clerks without warning or thought as to how these 
persons might suffer from lack of incomes. 

The “salaries” paid these clerks are usually low—lower than 
wages paid union workmen. Unemployment among clerical workers, 
therefore, more quickly exhausts their reserves. 

What clerical workers need is organization so that they can state 
their problems clearly and urge them upon the attention of employers 
and the general public. This growing group of low-paid workers 
without stable employment can not keep pace with social and industrial 
progress unless these workers organize. 

With increasing mechanization of production, there is another 
trend toward a mass of workers whose work is not manual or manipu- 
lative, but whose wages are low and employment unstable. These 
workers, too, will not make headway until they organize for the better 
management of their employment relations. 

Some “white-collar” workers fear to impair their status by union 
affiliation and prefer to suffer in proud aloofness, whereas if they 
would face their problems squarely and join hands with other workers 
with similar problems they would better their status and solve their 
problems. 

Organization is the first step for controlling future developments 
so as to achieve order and progress. 
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Convict Labor Organized labor has been working for years 

to prevent the exploitation of convict labor. 
Labor has an immediate as well as a social interest in preventing 
abuses of the labor of persons serving sentences in penitentiaries. 
Convicts need employment in order that they may be helped to better 
ways of living. But if the products of convict labor are put on the 
market to beat down standards of free labor, the result is a great 
social injustice. 

Labor therefore favors the state’s use principle—that is con- 
victs shall be employed in producing products to be used by state in- 
stitutions which do not come into competition with the products of 
workers who must control their own work standards. 

We have held that each state should formulate its policy as to 
convict labor and be assured of the right to maintain such policy. Be- 
cause states that wished to maintain constructive policies on convict 
labor were seriously hampered by the products made in penal institu- 
tions of other states brought into its markets by interstate commerce, 
Labor advocated the Hawes-Cooper law which is an enabling act per- 
mitting states to prohibit the shipment of convict-made goods to a 
destination within the jurisdiction of states that have limited the ship- 
ment of convict-made goods. 

New York has taken advantage of this enabling act to pass a law 


prohibiting the importation of the products of outside penal institu- 
tions. If the other state’s use commonwealths follow this example, 
the bootlegging of convict-made goods will be stopped and the way 
will be open to constructive policies. 


Organization the If you want to make a trip you find out 
First Step about railroads or boats, decide upon a date, 

arrange to take care of your interests in the 
interim, provide the necessary finances. Nothing is accomplished 
without planning. So wage-earners who want to get better conditions, 
have to plan and work to secure them. 

First, opinion must be mobilized and plans laid. This means 
workers with common interests must get together and develop the 
agency through which to work together—the union. The formation 
of the union is the beginning of endeavor to carry out specific purposes. 
In each case there must be planning and the execution of plans. The 
union finds its responsibilities steadily increasing as the purposes of the 
union develop. 

In determining policies which affect the interests of wage-earners, 
the attitude and opinion of Labor must be taken into account in order 
to make a well-advised decision. There is but one agency with au- 
thority to speak—the union. 
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In times of national emergencies, when the mobilization of Labor 
opinion is important, it is the union alone that has the confidence of 
Labor sufficiently to serve. 

Because managements have not always had the wisdom to consult 
with representatives of their workers, workers have had no choice but 
to bring necessary information forcefully to the attention of manage- 
ment. But where consultation and discussion are the practice, the 
union has a responsibility for helping to formulate policies. 

At no stage of industrial development does the union become un- 
necessary, but it develops functions commensurate with its op- 
portunities. 


Progress in The legislature of New York unanimously 
Old-A ge Pensions adopted a measure providing pensions for 

men and women over 70 years of age who 
have toiled in the state ten years and in the county one year. The 
amount paid will vary with conditions and in some cases it may exceed 
$50 a month, or as low as $5. The state and the county jointly will 
bear the expense and administer the law. 

Approximately 50,000 persons will benefit through the law. Pay- 
ments will start January 1, 1931. 

Massachusetts and Virginia are considering proposals for old- 
age pensions. 

Unusual interest in old-age pension legislation is in a measure 
due to industry’s discrimination against older workers. Without find- 
ing or considering facts, managements have naively decided that 
younger workers ought to be able to meet new industrial conditions 
better and do more work than older workers. 

This cynical waste and repudiation of obligations on the part of 
business, shifts the responsibility to the community. Society can not 
leave men and women to starve. 

The Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., in making a study of 
industrial pensions covered 239 companies employing 3,113,725 per- 
sons. They found that 1o1, or 42.4 per cent of the total, employing 
26 per cent of the total number of persons covered had no age limit 
for hiring, while 95 companies, or 40 per cent of the companies, em: 
ploying 61 per cent of the employees covered, refuse or require spe- 
cial sanction for the hiring of persons over a prescribed age. Forty- 
three, or 18 per cent of the companies, employing 13 per cent of the 
employees, deny to persons hired who are over a specified age eligi- 
bility to pensions. These figures throw light on the impetus for state 
old-age pensions. 
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Community Planning A number of cities have decided to undertake 
for Stabilization the problem of stabilization as a community. 
Philadelphia has a program in the making; 
Cincinnati set up committees a year ago; Dayton and Boston have 
committees. An employment survey of the Pacific Coast region is 
under consideration under the auspices of the Commonwealth Club; 
the University of Pittsburgh expects to make a study of employment 
and unemployment in that locality; Yale University is making a study 
of persons permanently laid off; Detroit and Buffalo have made un- 
employment surveys. This second group of studies in the related field 
of employment and unemployment should lead to undertakings to 
promote stabilization. 

We urge central labor unions to see to it that Labor is repre- 
sented in such undertakings and to take the initiative if no local enter- 
prise has been Started. Find someone interested in this kind of con- 
structive work—constructive business men, engineers, college or uni- 
versity professors—and start a movement to get facts about employ- 
ment and unemployment, so that there may be a basis for planning 
more regular production. Merchants will be interested in such pro- 
posals for they are interested in steady sales. 

Stable production in a community means dependable incomes for 
workers, it makes production more efficient because of elimination of 
rush peaks, it simplifies the problems of the social agencies, it reduces 
depressions by preventing unstable production peaks. 

The experience of wage-earners is essential to most intelligent 


planning for regular work. 


Federal Employment The most obvious thing to do for a person 
out of work is to tell him where possible jobs 
exist. This is a service to industry as well as 
to workers. It is a service to the community. It is the very logical 
function for all these groups to perform through their joint agency— 
the government. The Wagner bill, reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee to the Senate, proposes to set up such an agency. 

The Wagner bill proposes Federal supervision and administra- 
tion and the establishment of standard practices to be followed by 
state agencies. Such an agency would render immediate and vital 
service to wage-earners and would accumulate data on unemployment 
necessary to the development of constructive policies. 

This is a measure favorable by constructive industrialists and 
will relieve wage-earners of intolerable burdens. Private employ- 
ment offices have charged wage-earners for this service—charged in 
advance of rendering service. Judicial decisions have nullified legis- 


Service 
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lation to regulate the fees of private agencies. All too frequently 
private, fee-charging agencies have an “understanding” with the em- 
ployment departments of large industries whereby employees are fired 
and rehired so that the employment bureau may have frequent fees 
for peddling out jobs, 

There are still some large manufacturing concerns which, when 
they want more workers, advertise in the metropolitan papers that 
they want so many hundred or thousand workers. Those who need 
work come from all parts of the country, perhaps spending their last 
cent without being sure of getting a job. Such methods are brutally 
wasteful of workers’ resources. This same service could be econom- 
ically and humanely performed by a Federal employment service and 
only workers for whom jobs were waiting would make the journey. 

The Wagner bill is, of course, opposed by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which submitted a brief signed by John A. 
Edgerton and James A. Emery. These two gentlemen are dominated 
by a conflict psychology. 

The establishment of a Federal employment service is the first 
step in an intelligent national program to deal with unemployment. 
It is a service to wage-earners comparable to information on markets 
which the government furnishes producers. 

















CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRESS OR DOLES 


Either industry must solve the problem of stabilizing production or accept the dole 
system. With the present degree of interdependence in our industrial organization, we 


cannot continue to go through periods of unemployment. 


On behalf of the American 


Federation of Labor the following program for meeting the unemployment problem was 
submitted to the Senate Committee on Commerce.—William Green. 


Estimate of Unemployment in 
the United States 


E ESTIMATE that 3,700,- 

OOO wage-earners were out 

of work in the month of 
February, 1930, and that they lost 
over $400,000,000 in wages. Since 
unemployment was nearly as high in 
January and March as in February, 
those out of work lost well over 
$1,000,000,000 in the first three 
months of 1930. That is, those men 
who might have created over a bil- 
lion dollars worth of wealth were 
standing idle and the country—as a 
whole, as well as the men them- 
selves—is that much poorer because 
these wage-earners were not em- 
ployed in productive work. One bil- 
lion dollars of wealth created by our 
wage-earners and spent for the 
products and services of our indus- 
tries in three months would un- 
doubtedly be more than sufficient to 
turn the tide of business from re- 
cession to advance. A billion dollars 
added to the incomes of wage-earn- 
ers in three months means an approxi- 
mate increase of 5 per cent in the 
total national income for that period 
of time. 

The wealth which these unemployed 
workers could have created would 
buy all the goods our manufacturing 
plants produce in one week; it would 
pay for all the buildings constructed 
in all parts of the country in three 
weeks, or buy all the automobiles 
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manufactured in three months, or all 
our steel mills produce in five months. 

Unemployment has been a recur- 
ring problem since the beginning of 
the factory system. Our first answer 
to the problem was charity. Charity 
was inadequate to meet the workers’ 
needs and left us quite unprepared to 
meet the next mounting wave of un- 
employment. 

First we found the social conse- 
quences of unemployment. Wage- 
earners’ incomes depend on the daily 
job. Unemployment cuts off the 
money that buys the necessaries of 
life so that loss of job is a haunt- 
ing fear never quite out of mind. 
Inability to find work takes from the 
worker that which gives him self- 
reliance and self-respect. Unemploy- 
ment is a most demoralizing expe- 
rience. Standards of living go down, 
then begin physical, mental and spir- 
itual deteriorization which may be 
checked if a job is found in time. But 
the experience leaves scars that may 
impair the physical and embitter the 
spirit. 

In addition to social costs of un- 
employment, we have been finding its 
economic costs through waste and in- 
terference with industrial stability. 
Modern industrial organization is 
constantly attended by some form 
and degree of unemployment. Even 
in prosperous times there is unem- 
ployment. The unemployment fig- 
ures of the American Federation of 
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Labor show that among our member- 
ship during the past 27 months un- 
employment did not fall below 9 per 
cent for all trades and rose as high 
as 22 percent. It is most significant 
to note that even during the months 
of 1929 in which peace-time produc- 
tion reached new high records, in 
our 24 chief industrial centers our 
average unemployment did not fall 
below 9 per cent. This is indeed a 
grave problem. 

Doubtless one element in_ this 
problem is a mounting wave of tech- 
nological unemployment. 

The Federation has been increas- 
ingly conscious of this fact both 
through reports of displacements re- 
ceived from trade unions and reports 
of technical progress. Increasing ap- 
plication of scientific information to in- 
dustry has brought social progress— 


but the changes have been installed 
without consideration for what hap- 


pens to displaced workers. Unem- 
ployed workers have been left to pay 
the costs of social progress. Intelli- 
gent managements have amortization 
funds to provide against scrapping of 
machinery but few have anything to 
tide over the workers who have been 
putting their physical and mental 
ability into operating the old ma- 
chines. 

During the past year unemploy- 
ment has been steadily mounting over 
the previous year. Since October it 
has increased from 11 to 22 per cent, 
due to a business depression. This 
huge unemployment has in turn re- 
tarded recovery from the industrial 
recession of last fall. 

Trade and industry depend very 
largely on wage-earners for cus- 
tomers. Over 57 per cent of all in- 
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come drawn by individuals from 
American industries and 75 per cent of 
all income from transportation is paid 


‘to employees in wages and salaries. 


When this income is cut down, the 
effect on retail trade is immediate. 

Unemployment in February this 
year was the most serious we have 
experienced in the three winters we 
have collected figures, and indicates 
that approximately one worker in 
every four was out of work. In the 
building trades, 43 per cent were un- 
employed, or approximately one out 
of every two. The total volume of 
wage payments to workers in manv- 
facturing industry has dropped 14 
per cent since the stock crash and 
payments to employees on railroads 
has fallen 12 per cent. 

Because of this serious curtailment 
of buying power, retail trade has 
failed to make its usual spring re- 
covery. Trade and statistical jour- 
nals report that sales of retail stores 
are still lagging, and an improvement 
in the employment situation is 
eagerly awaited. Because a strong 
demand has not come from retail 
stores, wholesale buyers and jobbers 
have been holding off, taking only 
small lots of goods for immediate 
needs, lacking confidence to order 
ahead. Manufacturers are forced to 
limit production, and prices are still 
declining. 

Another factor that undoubtedly 
was influential in the industrial de- 
pression and in retarding recovery is 
installment buying. Installment buy- 
ing was instituted to extend wage- 
earner purchasing power so that mass 
production industries might have 
customers. By mortgaging their 
wages, wage-earners have bought 
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things that would otherwise have 
been impossible. Undoubtedly in- 
stallment buying has raised standards 
of living for many. But installment 
buying overstimulated contributes a 
depression force and quickly gets into 
difficulties through unemployment. 
Steady work is necessary to steady 
payments. The unemployed forfeit 
their goods and dealers take losses. 
For thirteen months before the re- 
cession last summer, industrial activ- 
ity had been rising. But our 
factories were producing beyond the 
power of the public to buy, for pro- 
duction increased more than twice as 
fast as the purchasing power of 
wage-earners. From May, 1928, to 
June, 1929, production of factories 
increased 16 per cent, while wage 
payments to workers in factories rose 
only 8 per cent and payments to rail- 


road employees increased only 1 per 
cent. Winnings on the stock exchange 
provided income for buying tem- 
porarily, but speculation can-never be 
counted on to sustain industrial pro- 


duction. In the long run, industry 
must depend largely on the wage- 
earners for its customers. Credit 
for installment buying has been used 
to make up the deficit in wage pay- 
ments, but unemployment has now 
put an end to this resource. 

We have recently been learning 
more of the interdependence be- 
tween employment, wages, mainte- 
nance of production and prosperity. 
Steady increases in wage-earners’ in- 
comes are necessary to provide buy- 
ers for increased output of industries 
and agriculture. In other words, 
wages became an aspect of business 
credit on which the producer must 
calculate. High wages are a sustain- 
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ing element in prosperity and preven- 
tion of unemployment. 
Unemployment is a problem which 
has plagued workers and communi- 
ties for decades and is beyond the 
power of individuals or groups to 
cope with. It is a social as well as 
an industrial problem and requires 
the joint efforts of every organiza- 
tion or element concerned with it. 


Federation’s Unemployment 
Program. 


A. Fact finding: 

Before any fundamental plans can 
be developed we must first know the 
facts of the problem and the amount 
of unemployment and the occupa- 
tions of the unemployed. There are 
three major sources from which this 
information can be obtained: 

1. Unemployment Census. An un- 
employment census has been author- 
ized by Congress in connection with 
the decennial census. The informa- 
tion produced through this census 
will be increasingly valuable when 
supplemented by similar material 
from other census enumeration. The 
unemployment census should be a 
regular feature of the decennial cen- 
sus. The total picture of unemploy- 
ment should be given — part-time 
work as well as those entirely with- 
out employment. 

2. Supplementing this periodic in- 
formation, there should be a national 
clearing house of current unemploy- 
ment data such as only an adequate 
Federal employment service could 
furnish. The unemployment data 
should be compiled and supplemented 
by such special unemployment studies 
as might be necessary to show unem- 
ployment trends. 
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3. Some one Federal agency 
should assemble and publish the facts 
of employment in all the major in- 
dustries. This information for some 
industries is now gathered by various 
departments. The present method 
of compiling employment data is 
based on the number of payrolls and 
does not give the full measure of un- 
employment as reflected in decline in 
incomes, because it does not consider 
part-time employment — manhours 
worked. 

B. Industrial measures: 

1. Stabilization. Some _progres- 
sive industries have demonstrated the 
possibilities of regularizing produc- 
tion. Management has major re- 
sponsibility in planning for stabiliza- 
tion, but workers through unions 
have helped materially. Recently 
there was signed an agreement be- 


tween the railway shopmen and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to co- 
operate to regularize production. In 


the construction industry notable 
headway has been made in reducing 
seasonal irregularities in production. 
New methods and materials have 
been found to reduce the seasonal 
factor. Where seasonal fluctuations 
cannot be wholly eliminated pro- 
vision should be worked out by work- 
ers and management to put incomes 
on a yearly basis. Some of the prob- 
lems of stabilization involve the in- 
dustry or the community. Some cities 
are attacking the unemployment 
problem as a community responsi- 
bility and at least one state. 

2. Industries’ responsibility to em- 
ployees: 

Industries have not been equally 
courageous in acknowledging the vi- 
tal partnership which wage-earners 
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bring to a production undertaking. 
The physical plant and raw materi- 
als are useless without the human 
productive force which is contributed 
by wage-earners. ,The industry has a 
responsibility for these workers 
which must be met by fair wages and 
hours and during irregularities in em- 
ployment, which the industry can not 
overcome, hours should be still fur- 
ther reduced and the work distrib- 
uted among the work force so that 
none should be turned adrift to char- 
ity or bread lines. The work con- 
tract places upon management re- 
sponsibility for furnishing continuous 
employment. Too many manage- 
ments get from under the conse- 
quences of bad management, unwise 
sales and buying policies, business de- 
pression, et cetera, by charging the 
losses to the workers in the forms of 
wage reductions and lay-offs. 

C. Remedial measures: 

1. Federal employment service to 
connect workers wanting jobs with 
work opportunities. At the present 
time unemployed workers have no 
way to know about jobs that they 
might get. They have no money to 
pay the fees of the private agencies 
and the public service is inadequate. 
An adequate national system of em- 
ployment services must establish the 
standards and practices to be fol- 
lowed in local offices. In order that 
this service may have the confidence 
of industry and labor, there should 
be understanding and approval of 
policies and decisions. This sort of 
confidence can come only from par- 
ticipation in policy making. There 
should be, therefore, an advisory 
council in which labor and manage- 
ment should have representation. 
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2. Workers displaced by techno- 
logical changes need special employ- 
ment counsel and the assistance of 
vocational training opportunities in 
order to adapt their abilities to new 
work without loss of income or low- 
ering of standards of living. 

3. There has been discrimination 
against the older worker through em- 
ployment policies favoring younger 
workers without discrimination as to 
the real qualifications needed. There 
should be job analysis to establish job 
requirements in order to find work 
for which older workers are adapted. 
Middle-aged workers, denied em- 
ployment because of age, augment 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

4. Cyclical unemployment. To 
meet periods of depression there 
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should be deferred programs for 
construction of public works, ready 
to be initiated when needed. Such a 
program has been before Congress. 
Although such a program has been 
discussed for years and generally ap- 
proved, the depression last year came 
upon us without provisions for initi- 
ating a construction program to- 
gether with the machinery for put- 
ting it into operation. 

Labor is fully persuaded unem- 
ployment can be eliminated as a so- 
cial and economic problem. We have 
organizations necessary to contribute 
to its solution and are ready to co- 
operate in working out constructive 
methods. Unemployment is the most 
serious drain on industrial progress, 
and a serious social waste. 


FOR ONE ENSHRINED 


Lady, you will not live so exquisitely 

In all the world as in this secret place 

Where you have never entered; you will live 
Sweetly, perhaps, in your own time and space; 


You will be glad indeed of all the world, 

But where you are there will be others who 

Though they enchant you, though they make you wise, 
Will take away from you a little of you. 


You will be lost in living, you will find 
Yourself grown often misty and unreal; 
But here you are all that perfection is, 
And life is like a shadow at your heel. 


Even in your heart you will not live 
So exquisitely, your own breath is not dear 
In you as in this place you have not known. 
O live, and never try to enter here! 


Marie ve L. WELCH. 





THE NEW TRADE-UNIONISM 


GEOFFREY C. BROWN 


Consulting Engineer, American Federation of Labor 


RADE Unions have arrived, 
during recent years, at the real- 
ization that better wages and 
working conditions can be maintained 
only through the productivity and 
prosperity of industry. When this is 
admitted (and its truth is obvious) 
the next step is inescapable. Trade 
Unions must cooperate actively with 
management to promote high produc- 
tivity, elimination of waste and low 
cost of production in organized estab- 
lishments. Only under these condi- 
tions can payment of the highest 
wages become possible. 
A simple illustration that makes 
this clear, I think, is thaf of a reser- 


voir into which water is flowing, and 
out of which the water is emptying 
from faucets. If less water is lowing 
in than is being taken out, the reser- 
voir presently will be empty. If equal 
amounts of water are flowing in and 
out, the contents of the reservoir re- 


main unchanged. If, however, more 
water is running in than is being taken 
out, and this inflow is gradually in- 
creasing—the amounts taken out can 
be increased progressively as long as 
they remain less, or the same, as the 
inflow. So it is with wages and profits 
which together form the balance re- 
maining to be divided between worker 
and employer after production costs 
have been defrayed. If individual 
productivity is low, production cost is 
proportionately high and there is a 
smaller balance of wages and profits 
to divide. Should this condition con- 
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tinue, or become exaggerated, pres- 
ently there will be nothing to divide— 
the reservoir is empty—and workers 
and management alike find themselves 
out of employment. If, on the con- 
trary, individual productivity is rela- 
tively high (other factors remaining 
the same), production cost is propor- 
tionately lowered and there is a larger 
balance of wages and profits to divide. 
Hence the great importance and neces- 
sity of active cooperation between 
labor and management in maintaining 
high productivity and low production 
cost in union shops. 

Simultaneously with the develop- 
ment in the labor movement of this 
new sense of responsibility for high 
industrial productivity, the long 
battle for trade union recognition has 
been won by the unions. The fact 
that backward industrial regions, like 
the Southern textile area or the State 
of Connecticut, do not as yet concede 
this principle does not alter the truth. 
This trench has been carried. Trade 
unionism is accepted now by intelligent 
public opinion as essential to the equi- 
table and effective conduct of indus- 
try, as well as to the welfare of so- 
ciety as a whole. The trade union, 
representing great masses of workers 
collectively, is the only existing 
agency possessing a bargaining power 
adequate to maintain wages at a level 
that will absorb the goods produced 
by our industries, and thus keep in- 
dustry as a whole active and prosper- 
ous. The principle of collective bar- 
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gaining has become firmly embedded 
now in the social mind of America, 
and ultimate unionization of Ameri- 
can industry on an unprecedented 
scale is only a matter of time. 

A combination of these two ideas, 
then—recognition of trade unionism, 
and cooperation between labor and 
management in maintaining high pro- 
ductivity and low unit cost—consti- 
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tutes what I choose to call “The New 
Trade-Unionism,” the title of this 
short article. I might add that this 
is the first of Labor’s sixteen prin- 
ciples of scientific management pre- 
sented in the February number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. In con- 
cluding, I submit my complete convic- 
tion that this is the trade-unionism of 
tomorrow. 


MISS STEPHANY 


She had an ancient shawl 
Embroidered with wild rice 
Whereon the white birds all 
Followed their own device: 
And on her parasol 

A bird of paradise. 


A quaking northern May 
Might meet her going forth 
But she had found a way 
To circumvent the north. 
One or another day 

She counted little worth. 


Without a promenade 

To give her birds the sun. 
And no excuse she made 
Nor felt she needed one: 


Pattering unafraid 


Her little feet would run. 


Not knowing she was old, 
The radiance in her mind 
Would keep away the cold: 
And on a day unkind 

She saw the sun in gold 
That no one else could find. 


Unreached by human word 

And dreaming her own weather, 
The next news that we heard 
Concerned birds of a feather. 
She and her paradise bird 
Were gone together. 


Grace HAZzaArp CONKLING. 











OLD-AGE 


PENSIONS 


EDWARD F. McGrapy 
Legislative Representative, American Federation of Labor 


Labor is in favor of old-age se- 

curity. Convention after con- 
vention unanimously endorsed the 
principle of old-age pensions but the 
best way to obtain them has not been 
decided. For that reason the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor welcomes 
this hearing in the hope that out of 
the testimony submitted will come a 
practical plan in which the govern- 
ment and states can join hands to 
protect those unable to take care of 
themselves after they have reached 
a certain age. 

When the agitation first began it 
was thought possible for the govern- 
ment to handle the matter, but objec- 
tion was raised that it was a matter 
for the states to handle. Therefore 
the agitation was extended to the 
states. But it has been found that 
there must be some other way con- 
ceived to give true protection to the 
aged. 

The haunting fear that constantly 
dogs the footsteps of our working 
men and women in this country is an 
old age to be spent in poverty and 
want, and this fear is not confined 
to industrial workers alone but you 
will find it stalking in all walks of 
life; and in this, the richest country 
in the world where the workers are 
the most productive in the world. 

The workers fully realize now, as 
they never have before, that the 
length of their industrial lives is con- 
stantly being shortened because mod- 
ern industry has adopted a policy 
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of not employing workers when they 
reach the age of forty-five or fifty. 
Industry today wants young men and 
women because they are more alert; 
they have more speed, pep and en- 
durance. This practice is preposter- 
ous and inhuman. It is likewise iron- 
ical. When you stop to think that 
modern medical science is lengthening 
our lives while modern industrialists 
say that we are useless and worth 
nothing to industry after we have 
reached the age of forty-five or fifty, 
we ask why prolong our lives? It is 
not worth while if we are doomed in 
our later years to become tragic and 
pathetic figures of destitution—a con- 
dition that all too often brings on 
despondency, insanity and _ suicide. 
This scrapping of workers has become 
one of the most demoralizing factors 
in our national life. The press, pulpit 
and moralists, it is true, have been de- 
manding that industry must curb this 
practice; that industrialists should find 
places for these workers who are 
actually in their prime of life; but 
these good people might as well plead 
to the moon for all the response they 
have gotten or will get. It is this 
practice that makes it impossible for 
workers to save anything for their old 
age, so the American Federation of 
Labor asks the Congress of the United 
States, the Peoples Parliament, to en- 
act legislation giving to our super- 
annuated working men and women an 
adequate pension so that these people, 
who by their toil and skill helped to 
make this the most prosperous nation 
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that the world has ever dreamed of, 
may be relieved of the dread of pov- 
erty degradation, of dependency, of 
hunger and of taking that heart- 
breaking, soul-searing march over the 
hill to the poorhouse. And I want 
to call your attention now in talking 
about almshouses and pauper institu- 
tions, to the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on an investigation 
it made in 1924 of these institutions, 
in which it said: 


These almshouses were sheltering 
a total of 85,889 persons. Though 
some institutions were good, appalling 
conditions were found in others. 
Many of the houses were dangerous 
firetraps. Conditions of extreme filth 
and the grossest neglect were discov- 
ered. Moral conditions were often 
very bad. Generally the diseased 
mingled freely with the well inmates. 
No restraint was exercised, and in- 
mates were free to leave when so in- 
clined, even though a menace to so- 
ciety because of disease or mental 
condition. It was found that the 
average cost of maintaining these 
85,889 paupers in almshouses was 
$334.64 each for the year. 


Modern machinery is only one cause 
of displacement and idleness of older 
workers. Other causes are constant 
demands for higher output per 
worker, amended compensation laws 
and private industria] pensions, sick- 
ness, low wages and accidents—all of 
which make savings sufficient to care 
for old age impossible. Last year 
there were 279,000 workers perma- 
nently disabled through industrial ac- 
cidents and 6,200 permanently totally 
disabled. One might well ask, “What 
price modern industry?” How many 
thrifty, professional business men and 


women, farmers as well as workers, 
have been brought to dependency 
through no fault of their own. In 
1926, one of the most prosperous 
years this country has ever seen, we 
had 608 bank failures. Again in that 
same exceedingly prosperous year 
there were approximately 22,000 com- 
mercial failures. Since the year 1900 
we have had approximately 500,000 
business failures and in the past ten 
years 49,833 farmers have gone bank- 
rupt. Savings of a lifetime among 
these groups were wiped out and an 
impoverished old age is awaiting many 
of these unfortunates. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment is attempting to do for its mem- 
bers what their industries have refused 
to do. Eleven of our organizations 
maintain them and their wives. Last 


year we turned back to the workers 
$3,350,995. There are a number of 
local unions who give aid to their 
membership independent of their in- 


ternational unions. Five of our or- 
ganizations have provided homes for 
the workers who would rather go 
there than take a pension because the 
pension would not be sufficient to 
maintain them and their wives. Last 
year we spent on these homes 
$418,736. 

Ten states have passed old-age 
pension plans, namely, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Michigan, California and Alaska. 

In an attempt to ascertain to what 
extent the counties in six of these 
states were availing themselves of 
these old-age pension laws, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics addressed an in- 
quiry to each of the 280 counties of 
Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Mon- 
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tana, Nevada and Wisconsin. The 
reports show that out of 264 coun- 
ties in these states only 53 of them 
report having adopted the pension 
system provided by the law. And in 
asking the state representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor 
in these states the reason why most 
of the counties had not adopted the 
old-age pension plans, they replied 
that the counties were financially un- 
able to do so. 
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it would cost them less at the same 
time. 

Thirty-eight foreign countries and 
states have adopted some form of old- 
age protection. In most countries the 
age for pensions runs from sixty to 
sixty-five. These countries are pro- 
tecting more than 650 million aged 
people. The United States finds itself 
in the company of China and India, 
the only three large countries which 
have made no provision to care for 


ANALYSIS OF EXISTING OLD-AGE PENSION LAWS * 


Years cit. Years res. of State 

State Age of U.S. state or city Plan Funeral aid Amt. pension 
Eres 70 15 15 Compulsory Yes! $1 perday 
IN. ai cages k's 70 15 15 Optional $100 No $1 per day 
SE ccneasaas 70 15 10 Opt. No $250 
ae 65 15 15 ° Opt. 125 No $125 
Minnesota ......... 70 15 15 Opt. 100 No $1 per day 
DEN. s:bb-t4 diene 70 15 15 Comp. 100 No $25 per month 
DEEN: cihvascdccesd 65 15 10 Opt. 100 No $1 per day 
EE sasitemdnaicwen 65 15 15 Opt. 100 No $25 per month 
Wisconsin ......... 70 15 15 Opt. 100 Yes® $1 perday 

See 65 15 15 Comp. No $30 per month 


Wyoming 


* New York enacted an old age pension law which becomes effective Jan. 1, 1931. 
1 State donates not to exceed $180 per pensioner per year 


2 Three counties. 
3 State pays one-third cost of pensions. 


All the states that have pension 
laws have provided for the county 
system. The failure of the counties 
in these states to inaugurate the pen- 
sion plan because of lack of finances 
clearly indicates to us that the Fed- 
eral Government must aid the states 
if we are to give adequate protection 
to our aged. And why can we not 
do this in the same manner that we 
have aided the states to build good 
roads and again in the protection of 
maternity and infancy? There is no 
reason why the Federal Government 
should not match the states dollar for 
dollar. If this is done the states could 
not only be a little more generous in 
the amount they grant the aged but 


their aged. In Canada the old-age 
pension law is noncontributory on the 
part of the recipient. The age is 
seventy and those aided must have re- 
sided in the country for twenty years 
and they must not have an income 
of more than $365 per year. The 
funds are contributed equally by the 
Dominion and the Provinces. 

In the United States there are some 
four hundred private industrial plans 
for old-age workers. That protects 
some ninety thousand people. This 
helps, of course; but the mere fact 
that these concerns establish funds is 
a confession on their part that the 
wages they pay and expect to pay are 
not and will not be sufficient for the 
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workers to save any money to care 
for themselves in old age. This kind 
of protection is also somewhat haz- 
ardous. Some of these companies see 
to it that there is a pretty fair turn- 
over in their working force. Labor- 
saving devices are constantly separat- 
ing others from their jobs, many of 
whom have worked ten, fifteen or 
eighteen years in these plants. In- 
vestigations further show that only 6 
per cent of these industrial companies 
employ more than one hundred. At 
no time have the workers any guar- 
antee that the company will last. The 
plans of these companies call for serv- 
ice of from twenty-five to forty years. 
A company may fail or change hands 
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and change policies and the worker 
becomes a victim and is facing future 
dependency. 

I am not going to attempt to dis- 
cuss administrative provisions other 
than to say we are in favor of the 
Federal Government aiding the 
states; the states themselves are to 
decide whether or not they want to 
participate in this fund. The pensions 
should be noncontributory. 

It is the hope—yes, the prayer—of 
the organized workers of the United 
States that our government will estab- 
lish old-age legislation at as early a 
date as possible. Humanity, justice 
and common decency demand that this 
be done. 


THE STALKER 


Like some gaunt wolf in search of meat 

Poverty creeps down this gray street. 

On every house his shadow falls, 

And terror stalks along the walls. 

Bearing death upon his feet, 

He plays with children in the street. 

The old sly game of cat and mouse, 

Waiting to accost their house. 

Old and young his lust enthralls. 

The food he relishes never palls. 

Girls with young cheeks, like the rose, 

Shall be fondled by his nose. 

And delicately he will sip 

The blood from cheek and reddened lip. 

Nourished by cold, thriving on heat, 

The stalker never knows defeat. 

Like some gaunt wolf in search of meat 

Poverty feeds down this gray street. 
Doris KIRKPATRICK. 











SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Reviewed by GoRTON JAMES 


Federation of Labor is having a 
book on scientific management re- 
viewed in its official journal. Or- 
ganized labor was once officially op- 
posed to scientific management, but it 
is now recognized that that opposi- 
tion was to certain methods of ap- 
plying scientific management rather 
than to its basic philosophy. 
“Scientific Management in Ameri- 
can Industry,” written by some 
twenty-six carefully selected men un- 
der the direction and editorship of H. 
S. Person and published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1929, is an effort to sum 
up what scientific management is and 
to describe its best applications. Dr. 
Person secured the assistance of an 
able group of experienced executives, 
engineers, and successful writers to 
participate in this work—men who 
know what they are talking about. 
It was fitting that many different 
men should write about scientific 
management as applied in different 
industries and in different parts of 
business administration, because after 
basic facts are obtained each person 
can and does devise different methods 
of utilizing them. Each one excels in 
certain parts of management. Each 
chapter tells of one or more of the 
best applications of scientific manage- 
ment to the management function dis- 
cussed, and each is written by the 
man best qualified to tell of that par- 
ticular success. As Rousseau said, 
the understanding can not seize ideas 


1: IS significant that the American 


without the assistance of specific 
propositions. And so we hear most 
about methods, less about principles. 
But the editor has brought out the 
basic idea of scientific management 
by presenting descriptions of those 
methods as successive applications of 
that idea to the specific problems of 
management. 

Scientific management as a new 
principle was revolutionary—as revo- 
lutionary as democracy was in 1775 
in a world organized on a monarchial 
philosophy. The new idea in both 
cases was that the work of the world 
could be better done under mutual 
agreement than under the master- 
servant relationship. Until Frederick 
Winslow Taylor applied his new idea 
in the steel industry, the accepted be- 
lief in industry throughout the world 
was that work by groups could 
only be done under the concentrated 
command of one man who secured co- 
operation principally by the human 
emotion of fear—fear, particularly, 
of losing one’s job and going hungry. 
That old philosophy is based either 
on a condition in which none but the 
leader has much knowledge of the 
whole situation, or else on a condi- 
tion where men do not want to work 
and must be forced to. The whole 
scheme of industrial organization un- 
der the old philosophy is arranged to 
give the leader the power to force 
obedience. Fear of being fired is the 
principal weapon placed in his hands. 
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The workers must do as he orders 
or be deprived of their livelihood. 

Taylor came into the world at a 
time when the old assumption that 
no one really wanted to work was be- 
ing questioned. Was it really punish- 
ment to condemn a criminal to so 
many months of “hard labor”? 
Wouldn’t it be a worse punishment 
to condemn him to idleness? The 
old idea that no one wanted to work 
and that fear of starvation or fear 
of the whip were the only ways of 
making him work was to Taylor quite 
illogical. Most of the steel men he 
knew, high or low, enjoyed work (if 
they were in good health). 


Furthermore, after men had 


worked in steel for a good many 
years as those around him had, they 
knew as much, or more, than their 


bosses. But there was nothing to 
make them care how well their work 
was done. The boss was responsible. 
If the work was good he got the 
praise, if it was bad he blamed the 
men. Taylor was a hard-boiled me- 
chanical engineer, but in devising 
methods for getting the job done bet- 
ter and cheaper he sounded the death 
knell of the old military, autocratic 
system of organizing the work of the 
world. He saw that under the old 
system the work was only as good as 
the boss, and there were always 
others who knew better than he. One 
boss couldn’t know everything. Tay- 
lor set out to devise a scheme by 
which these other abilities and knowl- 
edges could be brought into the work 
sO as to improve it. Workers them- 
selves naturally get more satisfaction 
and happiness from taking part in a 
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job well done than in one poorly 
done. 

The method he devised to apply 
his idea was an improvement over 
the old system in that he picked out 
different men to have charge of the 
different kinds of things that had to 
be done. A good boss is usually a 
poor clerk, a careful and systematic 
tool man is likely to be overeasy and 
lax as a boss. Taylor separated the 
boss’ job for his plant into eight parts 
and picked eight men to have charge 
of them. There was no need for the 
military concentration of authority in 
one person’s hands. The general idea 
of this is described in Chapter X of 
“Scientific Management in American 
Industry.” 

The revolutionary idea of scientific 
management, as illustrated in the 
chapters of this book, is, therefore, 
to set up all the people with a com- 
mon aim. It isn’t a boss trying to 
make men work and men trying not 
to work. It is a group of men, includ- 
ing the leaders, with a job that all are 
interested in doing. They don’t need 
anyone to drive them. They need 
someone to plan the routing of the 
work, another to look out for repairs 
to machines, another to direct the 
team work, and so on. 

In order to set up such relation- 
ships Taylor reasoned that men, in- 
stead of giving their time for hire, or 
in other words, renting themselves as 
servants, should retain their inde- 
pendence as free men and be paid for 
their output. The basic idea was all 
right, but it has been one of the hard- 
est of scientific principles to apply in 
practice. The trouble has been in de- 
vising a fair measure of output upon 
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which to base the return. Obviously, 
without a fair measure, pay based on 
output can be made inhumanly unfair. 
(And it was so made by many who 
saw its possibilities.) The aim is to 
eliminate the human element in rate- 
setting as far as possible by making 
the process as scientific as possible. 
The principal effort of scientific man- 
agement has therefore been the set- 
ting up of standards so that, in the 
new relationships of men to their 
work, their efforts can be intelligently 
applied with a sense of security that 
their reward will be fair. 

Accordingly, the volume empha- 
sizes the technic for arriving at stand- 
ards. Planning the work is made more 
certain after standards of perform- 
ance have been fairly set. Directing 
the work, arranging for the diffzrent 
parts to synchronize and have the 
tools ready, all can be done with 
more certainty when the operations 
have been standardized. Standard- 
izing the materials insures evenness 
of effort to be expended as well as 
evenness of the output quality. Part 
II and Part III are devoted to the 
problems of arriving at standards. 
Part II is on research and Part III 
on the standards themselves. These 
parts tell how standards have been 
set and how they have been used in 
particular selected instances where 
the true spirit of scientific method- 
ology has been attained. 

After the philosophy is understood 
and the measures of work and out- 
put are scientifically set, the rest of 
the body of scientific management 
readily falls into place. Control of 
the work becomes a matter of mathe- 
matics and engineering planning in- 
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stead of slave driving. Control of 
selling becomes a matter of research 
and market analysis instead of high- 
pressure salesmanship. The way dif- 
ferent parts of business are controlled 
by certain successful companies after 
standards are set is described in 
Part IV. 

Standards in a world like ours 
where there is constant change must 
be revised constantly. The technic of 
maintaining standards naturally is im- 
portant if the idea is going to be kept 
working well. Part V is devoted to 
various typical problems of maintain- 
ing the standards. 

Part I tells of the philosophy of 
scientific management in historical de- 
velopment. Part VI, which contains 
the most striking and interesting 
chapters for the thinkers of organ- 
ized labor, discusses the human as- 
pects of scientific management. 

Dr. Person himself in the first of 
these chapters discusses leadership 
and the relation of those qualities in 
executives to the problems of scien- 
tific management. The experiences of 
the workers in a nonunion and in an 
organized shop with the installation 
of certain scientific management 
methods are described. And finally 
the general question of industrial re- 
lations as affected by these principles 
is the subject of Chapter XXIX. 

The chapters other than those 
dealing with the general philosophy 
of scientific management, which will 
be of most interest to workers in the 
labor ranks, are Chapter VIII by 
Ordway Tead on “Personnel Re- 
search”; Chapter XVI by C. S. 
Yoakum on “Labor Standards”; and 
Chapter XXV on the “Maintenance 
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of Labor Standards,” together with 
the whole of Part VI on “Human 
Aspects.” They reflect throughout 
the viewpoint just described, that an 
essential part of true scientific man- 
agement is the enlisting of the em- 
ployees’ interest. Tead, for instance, 
asserts the “notable educational 
value” of “group deliberation and ac- 
tion,” and that “standards in the per- 
sonnel field do not and can not con- 
tinue long in force in dissociation 
from each individual employee’s 
readiness to recognize them as rea- 
sonable.” The theme of the whole 


concluding section on “Human As- 
pects” is the need of securing active 
cooperation from every member of 
the organization if the enterprise is 
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to be managed with the greatest effi- 
ciency. Real scientific management 
today involves some share of partici- 
pation by the workers. 

The book discusses mostly specific 
methods and technic. Dr. Person ap- 
propriately places opposite the first 
page the Chinese proverb: “A jour- 
ney of a thousand miles begins with 
a single step.” The book treats of 
the first steps in the application of 
the scientific approach to manage- 
ment. But it reveals a philosophy 
which will require many, many stéps 
more, and the pursuit of that ideal 
will lead us a thousand miles from 
where we are now in organizing ef- 
fectively and happily the work of the 
world. 


VINDICATION 


Spring, I hold up my hand for you. 
Not that my hand avails. 

I am little, unknown and lonely, 
Against their mighty tales. 


Spring, they have made you a pandar, 
Shaming your lovely smart, 

And your young, simple, naked winds 
That linger on the heart. 


Oh earth may wanton in blossom, 
And call you go-between, 

But I know that your brows are holy, 
I swear your lips are clean, 


If birds catch breath in their singing, 
And eyes fly soft and glow, 

If love-dust trembles on flowersills, 
And even hares go slow, 


It is but your goad of beauty, 
Your taunt of lonely bloom, 
Burning upright from your sandals 


Even unto a doom. 


You set the young earth dancing, 
And when you spurn her lure, 

She calls on the summer to slay you, 
For that your eyes stay pure. 


EILEEN 


DuGGAN. 





JUDGES AND THE LAW OF CONTEMPT 


Leon R. YANKWICH 
Judge, Superior Court, Los Angeles County 


Eprror’s Nore: The action of Judge Frederick Walther of Cleveland in sentencing 
the editor and an editorial writer of the Cleveland Press to jail for contempt, because of 
an editorial criticising his action in granting an injunction in a certain case has been 
the subject of much discussion among legal authorities. Judge Leon R. Yankwich is an 
authority on the law of contempt. His recently published book, “Essays in the Law of 
Libel” contains a full discussion of the powers of courts in regard to constructive con- 
tempt. Judge Yankwich is of the opinion that the Cleveland incident merely serves to 
emphasize the fact that many are giving mere lip service to the doctrine of free speech. 
The remedy for the abuse of the contempt power, according to Judge Yankwich lies in 
the adoption of a rule allowing truth, from justifiable motive, as a defense in constructive 


contempt, as it is now in libel. 
these ideas. 


a RECENT writer comment- 

A ing pessimistically on the cur- 

tailments of freedom of ex- 
pression says: 

“The assumption that there should 
be liberty of speech, conscience and 
press is new. At the most one can 
count its age at not more than a cen- 
tury and a half, a brief span in the 
recorded history of humankind. We 
have no assurance that the assump- 
tion is more than a passing fad.” 

One need not subscribe to this 
statement and yet realize that we 
are far from living up to the full 
meaning of the concept of freedom 
of expression which is implied in the 
famous saying of a great French- 
man: “I disagree with every word 
you say, but will defend to the death 
your right to say it.” 

On the contrary, there is a good 
deal of loose talk these days about 
“liberty” as contrasted with “‘li- 
cense.”” Everyone seems intent on 
telling us that freedom does not mean 
license. Few, however, stop to in- 
quire and define where freedom ends 
and license begins. Most of those 
who talk on the subject, if they were 
frank, would have to admit that to 
them “license” means not a well-de- 
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The following especially prepared article embodies 


fined concept, the boundaries of 
which can be strictly delimited, but 
what to them for the time being, is 
objectionable. 

If the constitutional inhibitions 
against abridgement of the freedom 
of the press, contained in American 
constitutions, are considered histori- 
cally, it is evident that they mean 
more than immunity from restraint 
previous to publication. They are a 
positive injunction against curtail- 
ment and impairment of the right of 
expression, after it is made. They 
forbid the punishment of words as 
acts, unless the words amount to di- 
rect, not consequential, incitement to 
act. They allow the utmost freedom 
of comment on public men and mat- 
ters of public interest. 

But even if we leave aside the re- 
strictions imposed upon the freedom 
of the press during the war period, 
and some of the excrescences of that 
period, we find that even in peace 
time, the restrictions imposed upon 
the press by the law of contempt and 
the law of libel, make its freedom 
more of an ideal to be attained than 
a reality already attained. 

I am not of those who would al- 
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low the malicious libeler to go un- 
punished. I realize with Bacon that 


_“‘Men’s reputations are tender 
things, and ought to be like Christ’s 
coat, without seam. Who can see 
worse days than he, that yet living, 
doth follow the funeral of his reputa- 


Nor am I of those who would 
deny the right of courts to punish ac- 
tual interference with the adminis- 
tration of the law. But I object to 
some of the fictions which have grown 
up in these branches of the law and 
which shackle freedom of discussion. 
Considering the question of con- 
tempt, we find: 

Any comment on the conduct of a 
court or judge in, or on the merits or 
demerits of, a pending case is con- 
structive contempt. It is contempt 
to comment on the evidence in a pend- 
ing criminal prosecution. It is con- 
tempt to criticise the conduct of a 
judge or a court in a pending case. 
It is criminal contempt to publish a 
false and grossly inaccurate report 
of the proceedings of any court. 

Truth is no defense to a charge of 
contempt. 

Adverse comments by a newspaper, 
no matter how true, thus become pun- 
ishable as contempt. By proceed- 
ing against them as contempts, pub- 
lications which would not be a libel 
may yet be punishable as contempt. 
Not only the defense of truth, but 
the right of fair comment and criti- 
cism of public officials are thus done 
away with. 

Just as in the law of civil libel 
truth, and in the law of criminal libel, 
truth and justifiable motive (by rea- 
son of public interest), are complete 
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defenses, so a truthful publication 
should never constitute contempt. 
We no longer penalize truth in the 
law of libel. We should not penalize 
it in the law of contempt. 

Important as it is to safeguard the 
dignity of the courts, “handsome is 
as handsome does.” 

Not even courts have a right to 
false reputations. 

Courts should be protected from 
the shafts and arrows of falsehood. 

But it is neither good ethics, nor 
good policy to throw around the 
courts a mantle to cover ugliness and 
sordidness and to make punishable as 
contempt, any attempt, however, well- 
meaning, however well-grounded on 
truth, to uncover it. 

Years ago the Toledo Bee case, in 
which a prosecution for contempt was 
instituted six months after the pub- 
lication of newspaper articles criticiz- 
ing the issuance of an injunction by a 
Federal court enjoining an ordinance 
establishing a three-cent fare; more 
recently, the cases against George R. 
Dale, editor of the Muncie (Ind.) 
Post-Democrat, the Shumaker case 
(also in Indiana), and the Cleveland 
case have served to focus attention 
on the problem. The Shumaker case, 
in particular, as a forerunner of the 
Cleveland case, showed the extent to 
which courts may go in punishing 
their critics. The Supreme Court of 
Indiana, in order to punish Shumaker, 
revived the discarded doctrine, enun- 
ciated in cases the authority of which 
had long been repudiated by courts 
and text-writers, that a publication 
may be a contempt even though the 
case to which it referred is no longer 
pending. 
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Even the Supreme Court of the 
United States, through Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft, said in a famous con- 
tempt case that “the administration 
of justice by the courts is not neces- 
sarily always wise.” 

Such being the case, courts should 
remember that “where the liberty of 
the press ends, there tyranny begins.” 
The tremendous powers now given 
courts to punish for contempt should 
not be used except to prevent actual 
and direct obstruction of, or inter- 
ference with, the administration of 
justice. 

“The time is past,” wrote some 


years ago Justice David Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court, “in 
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the history of the world when any 
living man or body of men can be set 
on a pedestal and decorated with a 
halo. True, many criticisms may be, 
like their authors, devoid of good 
taste, but better all sorts of criti- 
cism than no criticism at all. The 


moving waters are full of life and 
health; only in the still waters is 
stagnation and death.” 


In this view, long-distance criticism 
should never be considered the inter- 
ference with the administration of 
justice which it is the object of con- 
tempt to punish. 

Social security with freedom lies 
this way. 


PERENNIAL OF THE SPRING 


I will come back, I give my word, 
Before the draperies of night 
Are drawn—but did you see that bird 


Swinging on strands of golden light 
Fastened somewhere in the blue, blue. 
Up near the spring girl, on the height, 
Gowned in a cloud of nameless hue, 
Wide hat ribboned about her throat, 
Jonquils strapping on her shoe, 
Violet-girdled—Hear that note 


Rippling down like a waterfall !— 
Gleaming scarf and hair afloat, 


She is flinging the great sun ball— 
While I follow, watch it spin, 
I will not forget one wall. 


Palest silver, purled and thin, 
Widening to a plunge of blue, 
Frosty-sweet on petal skin— 


Little rounded heads thrust through 

Dusky loam flushed warm by noon 

Shall not keep my heart from you! 

It will drift back soon, soon, 

As the drowsy bumbler flies, 

Back with the budding moon, moon, 

The bright perennial of the skies, 

To the dear dark blossoms of your eyes. 
Power DALTON. 





A SATURDAY WITH DAD 


KATHERINE VINCENT 
Staff Associate, Division of Publications and Promotion, American Child Health Association 


Tie sunshine pouring in through 


the nursery windows woke Bob- 

bie up a little earlier than usual. 
He was glad, however, for there were 
so many things he had to do before 
breakfast. 

He jumped out of bed and stood in 
the center of the room. He could see 
down into the garden from the open 
window, and it did look especially nice 
today, with the sun shining on the lilac 
bushes. 

Bobbie’s clothes were in a neat little 
pile on the window box, so it didn’t 
take him very long to dress. He stood 
in front of the mirror trying to slick 
some black curls down with plenty of 
water. But not being successful, he 


gave up in disgust and started down 
the hall to the stairs on tiptoe. 

He could hear Ellen downstairs rat- 
tling pans and dishes and singing a 


squeaky little tune. It reminded him 
of the time when Betty and Jane and 
he had sat outside the kitchen door 
listening to her and laughing at the 
silly songs she sang. Mother had 
found them there and had told them 
how unkind they were to laugh at poor 
Ellen because she was happy. Of 
course, they hadn’t meant to be un- 
kind, and all three had promised never 
to do it again. 

Bobbie made his way downstairs 
very carefully, avoiding the squeaky 
parts as much as possible for fear of 
disturbing his little sisters who were 
fast asleep. He opened the swinging 
door to the kitchen quietly and then 
called out in a gruff adult tone: “Good 
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morning, Ellen; I hope my breakfast 
is ready.” 

Ellen, jumping at the sound of a 
voice so early, turned in surprise to 
see Bobbie standing in the kitchen all 
dressed and smiling very happily. 

“Why, Master Bobbie, what are 
you doing up at such an hour? I never 
did hear of such nonsense—Saturday 
morning, too, when you could lie abed 
and rest.” 

“Now, Ellen, Dad and I are going 
off to the. country—the real country, 
where there aren’t any houses or gar- 
dens or sidewalks. We're going to 
fish and cook our own lunch at the 
hut, and you probably won't see us 
till after dark tonight.” ; 

“Well, Inever. There’s your father 
now out in the garden. You'd better 
go out and call him in for breakfast. 
If you’re going to tramp way up in 
the woods to that hut you'll have to 
start right off.” 

But Bobbie was gone before Ellen 
had finished talking—out on the porch 
and down the steps to the garden. 
Dad seemed to be watching something 
on one of the flower bushes with great 
interest and, as Bobbie drew near, he 
could see a great bumblebee making 
its leisurely way among the flowers. 
Hearing Bobbie’s quick footsteps on 
the gravel path Dad turned just as 
Bobbie got there. 

“Good morning, Son,” he said as 
he stooped to kiss a little cheek flushed 
with excitement. ‘Do you want to 
watch this old bumblebee? He just 
pokes his head in a flower and stays 
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there a minute and then after he col- 
lects a drop of honey he politely with- 
draws and visits the next one. A 
pretty early caller, he is, I’m think- 
ing.” 

“No earlier than we are, Dad,” 
replied Bobbie, “and I think Ellen 
has breakfast ready for us now. Are 
we going right after we eat?” 

“You bet we are, but we have a 
long walk ahead so we must both eat 
a good breakfast so we'll be able 
for it.” 

Bobbie and Dad between them fin- 
ished a quart of milk at breakfast to 
say nothing of fresh eggs, straw- 
berries, and quantities of Ellen’s 
home-made bread. 

At last they were off down through 
the town and across the wide mead- 
ows to the edge of the woods. Bob- 
bie’s face was beaming with joy. It 
. was such fun to go off alone with 
Dad. He knew the best haunts in 
the woods, better than any of the fel- 
lows at school, and he had a story 
that went with each one. Last year 
he had taken Bobbie to the old cave 
that had been a bear’s den once upon 
a time, and that same day they had 
found the old hut which Dad bought 
a month later. He had it painted 
in the spring and all the holes in the 
roof patched. There were two iron 
cots with army blankets on them and 
some tables and chairs. Best of all, 
though, was the open fireplace with 
the big brass kettle hanging over it. 
Fishing rods hung on the walls and on 
a shelf up in one corner perched an 
ancient stuffed owl. Dad said he 
couldn’t have been as wise as all 
other owls because he had lost one 
of his shoe-button eyes. 
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The first stop before reaching the 
hut was at the old stream. This was 
quite necessary since a satisfactory 
lunch in Dad’s eyes depended on 
“fisherman’s luck” that day. Bob- 
bie had labored all the afternoon be- 
fore to dig worms for bait and now 
he hugged the precious can close to 
his side. 

Standing at the edge of the brook 
the two could see the silvery gleam 
of the fish as they darted down 
stream, and very soon two fat worms 
were sent spinning into the water, 
concealing the sharp hooks they were 
attached to. 

“T’ye got one, Dad,” cried Bob- 
bie excitedly, but Dad wasn’t listen- 
ing. He was busy too. Pulling in 
his line with a quick movement, he 
succeeded in landing a good-sized fish 
with very little trouble. 

Poor Bobbie in his excitement had 
lost his bite. Dad explained then 
that a fisherman needed more patience 
and that he must take the next one a 
little more calmly. The fishing for 
that day was over, however, since one 
good catch amply provided for lunch. 

They were off again now on the 
trail to the hut, going scout pace, 
walking fifty steps and running fifty. 
When they reached the flat rock near 
the edge of the woods they both 
stopped while Bobbie practiced his 
Indian call. 

“It’s getting so good, Son, that I’m 
afraid we'll have a band of Redskins 
after us soon,” said Dad, smiling 
down at Bobbie’s earnest little face 
which was twisted into rather a pe- 
culiar expression in order to perfect 
his call. 

They could see the hut now just 
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across the clearing, with the sun shin- 
ing on its bright red roof. 

“Race you over, Dad,” said Bob- 
bie with mischief in his bright blue 
eyes. 

“You're on,” said Dad and away 
they went. Bobbie won, but a casual 
observer might have noticed a de- 
cided slackening in Dad’s pace to- 
ward the end. 

“Getting old I guess, Son,” he said, 
and sank down in mock fatigue on the 
rickety steps of the little hut. 

After lunch Dad settled down with 
a pipe of his favorite tobacco while 
Bobbie whittled a piece of white birch 
into a little canoe. 

Then the necessity of weeding the 
garden confronted two people who 
had suddenly turned lazy in the still 
heat of the summer afternoon. Con- 
vinced, however, that the beauty of 
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the hut depended on its patches of 
flowers they made a thorough job of 
the weeding and then stretched out 
on the grass to cool off. 

The shadows of late afternoon 
were falling when Bobbie and Dad 
locked up the hut and started on the 
homeward trail. 

Coming across the meadows they 
could see the lights in the village 
houses. Dad had been tempted once 
or twice to suggest a piggyback, but 
one glance at the face upturned to his 
told him that Bobbie’s greatest wish 
was to be a man like Dad so he just 
smiled quietly to himself as he patted 
the hand in his. 

The white gates of home swung 
open and Mother was standing wait- 
ing for them when they came up the 
walk. 


ALONE 


I sit and watch the past go by, 
The past I could not hold, 
For Memory has it now in leash, 
And keeps it clothed in gold. 


I sit and watch the present go, 
That will not stay for me, 
A butterfly upon a rose, 
A wave upon the sea! 


I sit and wait for days to come— 
And wait them free of fears: 

I know each holds a cup of joy 
As well as one of tears. 


SisTER MIRIAM. 





SABBATICAL YEAR 


Harry L, 


HE time has arrived when the 

question of establishing the Sab- 

batical Year for all industrial 
workers may be broached and dis- 
cussed seriously. 

The Sabbatical Year is a plan of 
giving every worker a vacation on full 
pay after a given period of work. 
The vacation may be a year or six 
months. The period of work may 
be seven, ten or twelve years. 


The proposed Sabbatical Year 


must be economically sound. And it 
can be proven that not alone will it 
be self sustaining, but will be eco- 
nomically productive. 

Every worker, with but few excep- 
tions, takes now a forced vacation in 


the form of unemployment. The 
length of this vacation differs in 
time, place and industries. It is 
probably longest in the building 
trades and shortest in bakeries. This 
vacation is discontinuous, a shorter 
period occurring annually, and a 
longer period occurring every so 
many years, during acute depressions 
in the business cycles. 
Unemployment is a_ humiliating 
and undeserved hardship imposed on 
the worker by industrial conditions 
over which he has no control. It is 
the greatest single cause of suffering 
among workers and is the cause of 
many tragedies among them. The 
measures of relief of unemployment 
proposed from various quarters are 
all entirely inadequate. Industrial 
insurance against unemployment may 
be an exception, but even that is a 
mere palliative. Public works, abol- 


FOR ALL WORKERS 
SLOBODIN 


ishing seasonal work, are mere futili- 
ties. They will not add to the vol- 
ume of work and will not help the 
situation, let alone solve the problem. 

The fact is that all available work 
is not enough to employ the workers 
one hundred per cent of their work- 
ing time.- Part of this time they must 
stand around idle, waiting for work 
to resume. For this waiting time 
the workers are not paid. This is a 
social injustice. A worker is paid 
for an entire day, although he works 
only a smaller portion of the day. 
He is paid for an entire week and 
not only for five days of actual work. 
It follows that each industry must 
maintain its workers during all their 
waiting time, no matter how long. 

The Sabbatical Year alone will 
supply this want. It must be once 
for all recognized that periods of un- 
employment are an inherent, inev- 
itable condition in the industries, just 
as unemployment during the greater 
part of the day or on Saturday and 
Sunday are inherent and inevitable. 
Attempts to “cure” the long periods 
of unemployment are just as futile 
as an attempt to do away with the 
day’s or Sunday’s period of rest 
would have been. The efforts to find 
employment for these longer periods 
by “inventing” work should cease. 
These periods of rest are the result 
of improved methods of production. 
The “shorter work year’’ is as much 
a blessing as is the shorter work day 
or the shorter work week. 

The objections to the Sabbatical 
Year are easily met. It will be 
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asked—Who will pay the worker for 
his waiting time? The obvious an- 
swer is—TIhe respective industries. 
Vacation funds may be established 
just as compensation funds are estab- 
lished by insurance, preferably state 
insurance. 

Will the industries be able to sus- 
tain this additional burden? The 
answer is—The industries are carry- 
ing a much heavier burden now owing 
to the uneconomic way in which the 
problem of unemployment is treated. 
For unemployment causes great eco- 
nomic losses and costs much more 
than the Sabbatical Year would cost. 

Would not unemployment insur- 
ance solve the problem? We are not 
arguing against unemployment in- 
surance. But the Sabbatical Year 


will do away largely with its neces- 
sity. The dole system is at best 


humiliating to the worker. The idea 
is that he is being maintained while 
he is idle when he should be at work; 
that while he is not to blame, this 
idleness is bad for him and for every- 
body. During his Sabbatical Year, 
the worker is not idle in the sense 
that he should be at work, no more 
than he is during his leisure day time 
or on Sunday. And he is not main- 
tained, no more than the city teacher 
is maintained during his three months’ 
annual vacation. The worker is on 
his vacation as of right, and he can 
not use his vacation as a vacation 
should be used. And eat his heart 
out by waiting around or going up 
and down the country in search of 
work. 

How will the worker use his vaca- 
tion? This is a serious question. 
The use of leisure always is. The 
trade unions will have to take care of 
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this. The American Federation of 
Labor may appoint a National Vaca- 
tion Advisory Committee, with local 
committees in chief centers. Pro- 
grams for spending or utilizing the 
vacation will be worked out. The 
programs will include educational, re- 
laxation and entertaining features. 
University and college courses may 
be arranged for the younger people. 
There are always ambitious souls. 
Travelling tours, including round-the- 
world cruises, will be arranged for 
others. Question: If the worker will 
be paid only his wages, where will he 
get the money for travelling? We 
need not worry. Open the prospect 
to the worker and he will not fall 
down. He will report punctually to 
the steamer with his wife and mother- 
in-law. 

What shall the Sabbatical Year be? 
How often and how long? This 
question, too, is easily answered. 
What is the proportion of idleness to 
employment now? It differs in time, 
place and industry. Strike an aver- 
age and you have the answer. Or, 
perhaps, the Sabbatical Year will dif- 
fer in different industries. 

And now for some statistics as to 
the length of the Sabbatical Year and 
its cost. 

The number of workers in the 
manufacturing industries of the 
United States whose annual product 
was over $5,000 was, in 1925, 8,384,- 
261. The wages paid amounted to 
$10,729,969,000. Value added by 
manufacture was $26,778,066,000. 
The employment index for the years 
1922-1927 was about 87 per cent. 
But we shall take round numbers. 

Take the number of industrial 
workers in the manufacturing indus- 
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tries at ten millions and the ordinary 
unemployment at ten per cent. One 
million workers in the manufacturing 
industries are always unemployed. 
We do not set out to accomplish one 
hundred per cent of our task right 
from the start. Suppose we start 
with a program of a vacation for five 
per cent of the workers for six 
months every ten years. It will mean 
that in a turn-over of twenty years 
every worker will have had a vaca- 
tion. It also means that every year 
five hundred thousand workers will 
be released for a six months’ vacation. 
This is equal to two and one-half per 
cent of the workers for one year. It 
is surely a modest proposal consider- 
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ing that the unemployment index is 
thirteen per cent. 

The average annual wages of these 
workers are a little below $1,300. 
The cost of releasing five hundred 
thousand workers for six months will 
be $320,000,000. This is a tidy sum 
of money. Yet it is a little over one 
per cent of the annual value added by 
same workers by manufacture. And 


if their wages are deducted, it will 
be less than two per cent of said 
value. Surely not a crushing burden. 

But it can be easily demonstrated 
that the Sabbatical Year will not 
alone be self-sustaining but economi- 
cally productive. 


FOR A FLOWER GARDEN 


Lord, Who loved the fields and growing things, 
Who from the flowers drew 

Lessons that all the centuries 
Have learned were true, 


Give to this little garden plot 
The blessings of the sun, 
Sweet dews and gentle winds and peace 


When day is done; 


So may it be through summer days 
And golden hours thereof 
A symbol by the roads of men 


Of joy and love! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION: 


WHAT WE ARE 


ATTEMPTING TO DO THROUGH 
OUR SCHOOLS 
Eston V. Tusss, Pu. D. 


Director of Curriculum, Chicago Public Schools 


HE education and training of 
youth are as old as the human 

race itself. The evolution of 
educational philosophy and practice 
from the rudimentary beginnings in 
the life of prehistoric man down to 
the present time is a long story, re- 
plete with the striving and hope of 
mankind to improve living conditions. 
In a very real sense we are the heirs 
of all the ages. What men have 
thought and done in the past are 
germane to the plans of those who are 
moulding and training the children in 
our schools to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of adult life. The 


glory that was Greece and the gran- 
deur that was Rome stand out as 
beacon lights in the progress of hu- 
man kind. The spiritual contribution 
made to the world by the Hebrew race 


is of incalculable value. It may be 
possible to estimate in dollars the ma- 
terial wealth of the world, but the 
moral values of Judaism and Christi- 
anity, although they do not show up 
in any trial balance, constitute the 
richest heritage mankind has ever 
known. These influences constitute 
the foundation stones upon which 
modern civilization rests. 

The great masses of the people of 
earth in all ages have been influenced 
and led by a minority of outstanding 
intellects. Such men as Confucius, 
Buddha, Aristotle, Christ, Pope 
Gregory, Galileo, Luther, Copernicus, 
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Watt, Whitney, Edison, and others 
have influenced profoundly the lives 
of the people of earth. It is alto- 
gether possible that someone may 
stumble upon an invention or hit 
upon an idea tomorrow or next week 
which, translated into mechanics, 
would redirect the flow of human life 
into uncharted channels. 

In the field of. education, a few 
names stand out in bold relief. The 
world can never repay the great debt 
it owes to the Frenchman, Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau, who was one of the 
most original thinkers of all time. 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel 
have also influenced to a very marked 
degree the development of education 
in the United States. 

The philosophy or conception of 
life of any people is clearly reflected 
in what is taught in their schools. 
The Chinese believe that the summum 
bonum of life is to follow in the foot- 
steps of their ancestors. The type 
of training to be found in their schools 
is designed to mould the children so 
they will fit in nicely with this idea. 
In bolshevist Russia, the principles 
of communism are sedulously em- 
phasized in educational practice. The 
leadership of Russia realizes that as 
the twig is bent, so inclines the tree. 
England has played a heroic réle in 
the great drama of human progress 
by assuming the white man’s burden, 
and in giving to the world a broad 
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conception of the meaning of democ- 
racy. The ideal of service to his 
country is stressed in English educa- 
tion. In America we believe in equal- 
ity of opportunity for all, not only 
in education, but in every field of hu- 
man endeavor. Examples, almost 
without number, could be given of 
men in our country who have risen 
from a low estate to the highest of- 
fices within the gift of our people. 
Notable success has been achieved in 
many fields by men and women who 
have had to struggle against the great- 
est handicaps. Our children are 
taught that merit and hard work con- 
stitute a magic formula that fre- 
quently transmutes the most discour- 
aging circumstances into brilliant 
achievement. 

The curriculum-maker must have a 
broad background in the way of an 
understanding of the history of his 
own country, its people, and also their 
predominant purposes and _ ideals. 
Let us briefly consider these as they 
apply to America. 

The changes which have come 
about in the United States since the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
have no parallel in human history. 
In the short period of 150 years, we 
have developed from a weak, strug- 
gling shoestring of states scattered 
along the Atlantic seaboard into one 
of the largest and certainly one of the 
most powerful nations in the world 
today. It is of primary importance 
that we examine very carefully the 
philosophy that has been responsible 
for this great achievement, and give 
a good deal of thought to the out- 
standing trends of the present time. 

America, for many years, has been 
the asylum for the oppressed of earth. 
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People who held freedom and prin- 
ciple above everything else in the 
world flocked to our shores. In leav- 
ing their old homes, they freed them- 
selves from many traditional beliefs 
that have dwarfed men’s minds and 
souls. The net result of this selec- 
tive process was that the people of 
America have developed into a social 
group that has been progressive, 
virile, and alert. 

It is not surprising that just as 
soon as the Pilgrims had erected log 
huts for their own shelter and pro- 
tection, that a meeting-house or 
church was built for public worship. 
The next step was the organization of 
schools. 

The first schools established in 
New England were distinctly religious 
in character. It was stated in the 
preamble of the Massachusetts Law 
of 1647 that ‘“‘one chief point of that 
old deluder, Satan, is to keep men 
from a knowledge of the Scriptures,” 
—and since learning was in danger of 
“being buried in the grave of our 
fathers in church and commonwealth,” 
the law then provided: 


“That every town having 50 house- 
holders should at once appoint a 
teacher of reading and writing, and 

“That every town having 100 
householders must provide a (Latin) 
grammar school to fit youths for the 
university, under a penalty of five 
pounds for failure to do so.” 


Harvard College was founded 
eleven years previous to the passing 
of this law. 

In most of the nations of the world 
today, education is under the control 
of the state rather than the church. 
The transition from church to state 
control in our own country was 
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brought about through the influence 
of such men as Washington, Madison, 
Jefferson, Jay and others who 
moulded and shaped our national 
philosophy and consequently our in- 
stitutions. Speaking to the American 
people in his Farewell Address in 
1796, Washington said: “Promote 
then, as an object of primary import- 
ance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinions, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.” 

Jefferson in a letter to Colonel 
Yancey wrote in 1816, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization it expects what 
never was and never will be. 

There is no safe deposit (for the func- 
tions of government) but with the 
people themselves; nor can they be 
safe with them without information.” 

Madison’s point of view was stated 

as follows: 


“A popular government without 
popular information or the means of 
acquiring it is but a prologue to a 
farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, both. 
Knowledge will forever govern ig- 
norance; and a people who mean to 
be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives.” 


Perhaps none of the early fathers 
of the Republic had a clearer concep- 
tion of the meaning of education in 


a democracy than John Adams. He 


wrote: 


“The instruction of the people in 
every kind of knowledge that can be 
of use to them in the practice of their 
moral duties as men, citizens, and 
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Christians, and of their political and 
civil duties as members of society and 
free-men, ought to be the care of the 
public, and of all who have any share 
in the conduct of its affairs, in a man- 
ner that never yet has been practiced 
in any age or nation. The education 
here intended is not merely that of the 
children of the rich and noble, but of 
every rank and class of people, down 
to the lowest and the poorest. It is 
not too much to say that schools for 
the education of all should be placed 
at convenient distances and main- 
tained at public expense. . . . Laws 
for the liberal education of youth, 
especially of the lower classes of peo- 
ple, are so extremely wise and useful 
that, to a humane and generous mind, 
no expense for this purpose would be 
thought extravagant.” 


There has been no more potent 
force in America in advancing the 
cause of universal education than 
labor organizations. At a meeting 
of mechanics and workingmen in New 
York in 1829, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


“Resolved, that next to liberty, we 
consider education the greatest bless- 
ing bestowed upon mankind.” 


An organization of workingmen, 
mechanics, and others friendly to 
their interests, in Boston in the fol- 
lowing year 


“Resolved, that the establishment 
of a liberal system of education, at- 
tainable by all, should be among the 
first efforts of every law-giver who 
desires the continuance of our na- 
tional independence.” 


It must be said to the credit of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
no group in the United States has so 
persistently and consistently sup- 
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ported the public school movement in 
our country as has this organization. 
Its whole-hearted cooperation in fur- 
thering the best interests of demo- 
cratic education constitutes one of the 
finest chapters in the history of our 
country. Equal praise must also be 
given to those societies and organiza- 
tions composed wholly or in part of 
women such as “The Public School 
Society”’ first organized in New York 
in 1805, “The Society for the Pro- 
motion of a Rational System of Edu- 
cation” of Philadelphia, and many 
other similar groups. Coming down 
to recent years it can truthfully be 
said that the women’s clubs of our 
larger cities have been instrumental in 
initiating such progressive steps as 
household arts, penny lunches, open- 
air rooms, kindergartens, rooms for 
subnormal children, and many other 
practical and humanitarian innova- 
tions that contribute so largely toward 
the welfare of the children in our 
schools. 

The views held by these statesmen, 
the leaders in the field of organized 
labor and others interested in educa- 
tion, were woven into the warp and 
woof of our political and social 
thought; but not without many bitter 
battles with certain vested interests 
and people of the type of Governor 
Berkeley of Virginia, who declared, 
“I thank God there are no free 
schools or printing, and I hope we 
shall not have these for a hundred 
years.” 

In a large number of the states of 
our country, it is possible for the son 
or daughter of even the poorest day 
laborer, assuming normal intelligence, 
to go through the kindergarten, ele- 
mentary school, junior high school, 





senior high school, university, gradu- 
ate school—achieving the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, the highest 
academic degrees conferred by col- 
legiate institutions—practically with- 
out cost. The undergraduate tuition 
charge at the University of Illinois is 
$50 per year. There is no country 
on earth that even approximates the 
opportunities offered to its youth for 
obtaining an education that are all 
but universal in the United States. 
Dean McClenahan of Princeton Uni- 
versity says that nearly 40 per cent of 
their students support themselves, 
wholly or in part, during their college 
career. It is possible for any ambiti- 
ous young man in good health to work 
his way through any college or uni- 
versity in our country. 

R. E. Hughes, a noted English ed- 
ucator, says: 


“A study of American education 
convinces the impartial critic that, be- 
hind all the imperfections and _ in- 
equalities of the system, there is an 
intense national earnestness, which 
will carry this people to a future that 
is as yet but dimly perceived and un- 
derstood. America is climbing to the 
stars blindfolded and unconsciously. 
The mountain indeed is in labor, but 
instead of a mouse there will come 
forth a child, bearing the torch in its 
hand, and scattering the rays of the 
democratic ideal around a benighted 
world.” * 


The task confronting our schools is 
both complex and difficult. It is not 
an easy matter to determine just what 
subjects should constitute our pro- 
grams of study. A_ progressive 
Chinese ruler once decreed that all 


*Hughes, R. E., “The Making of Citizens,” 
p. 265. 
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books in the empire should be burned. 
He announced to his subjects that the 
past was dead, and they should think 
only of the future. But even in pro- 
gressive America no man of sound 
judgment would advocate a complete 
break with the past. There is only 
one way by which our feet are guided 
and that is by the lamp of experience. 
A knowledge of the past is a valuable 
guidepost for the present and future, 
but to use the past as a hitching post 
is a social tragedy. There is no spec- 
tacle so pathetic as that of a people 
whose lives are governed by iron- 
bound tradition. On the other hand, 
there is nothing so devastating as a 
group of iconoclasts who vent their 
wrath upon all institutions and prac- 
tices handed down from the past. 
They make no distinction between the 
good and the bad. 

Those interested in curriculum re- 
vision must be acquainted not only 
with the past but they must be aware 
of modern trends that in all human 
probability will be in the ascendancy 
in the future. To attempt to proph- 
esy with any degree of particularity 
what conditions will be fifty years 
from now would be futile. However, 
some of our great industrial organiza- 
tions, such as the public service com- 
panies and the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, have in times past predicted 
future economic and social develop- 
ment to a degree of certainty that is 
nothing short of uncanny. These 
corporations are already looking for- 
ward to 1950, and making their plans 
accordingly. Why should not the 
schools be forward-looking rather 
than trailing the procession ten or 
twenty years behind the times? 
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America today is young and pros- 
perous. A vast stretch of territory 
has been converted from a wilderness 
into the homes of 117 million peo- 
ple. Our energy and resourcefulness 
in invention have enabled us to pro- 
duce more than any other people on 
earth. Great cities have sprung up 
everywhere as if by magic. We are 
fast changing from a rural to an ur- 
ban population. Social relationships 
are becoming increasingly more com- 
plex. We glorify men of action and 
boast of our material accomplish- 
ments. It is something of a common- 
place for us to “tell the world” of our 
sky-scrapers, our great railroad sys- 
tems, steel mills, automobile plants, 
and paved highways. 

During recent years, the tempo of 
modern life in the United States has 
been increased tremendously. The 
telephone, automobile, radio, air- 
plane, and movies have brought 
changes in American life that are full 
of significance, but which only a few 
discern. 

A short time ago Mr. Edison was 
quoted in an interview as saying that 
intelligence had been developed 
through the use of mechanical inven- 
tions to a degree that was indeed sur- 
prising. The incandescent light has 
increased the length of the working 
day for both mental and manual la- 
borers. Production has been greatly 
increased as a result and, as Mr. Edi- 
son believes, our wits have been 
sharpened. He himself sleeps only 
four hours out of twenty-four. He 
takes the position that our sleep al- 
lowance should be further reduced 
as too much sleep produces mental 
dullness. He is of the opinion that 
the motion picture has very materially 
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increased the brain action of the peo- 
ple of the United States. We have 
been trained to follow the central 
thread of the story, and at the same 
time keep the scenes coherent. With- 
out training, the scenario would be a 
hodge-podge. In reading the titles 
of a motion picture the average audi- 
ence today is able to comprehend 
them in less than half the time that 
was formerly necessary. At present, 
a title of twelve words can be read 
by 95 per cent of the audience in ap- 
proximately twelve seconds. Thirty 
years ago, a title of this length in the 
same period of time would be compre- 
hended by only about ro per cent of 
the people. Some theaters today oc- 
casionally use as a feature of the pro- 
gram old reels of the early days of the 
cinema. Their slowness and simplic- 
ity are so pronounced that they are 
actually grotesque. 

Our material progress constitutes 
a notable achievement. Inventions 
have revolutionized our economic and 
social life. These things are splendid 
in themselves, but national greatness 
must be built upon a more abiding 
foundation. There is great danger 
that we have already breathed the 
breath of life into a Frankenstein 
monster that will surely be our un- 
doing unless we bring to bear all of 
the intelligence of mind, heart, and 
soul we possess in devising courses of 
study in our schools, and techniques 
of instruction that will make mechani- 
cal devices our slaves and not our 
masters. H.G. Wells declares that 
present-day civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. 
While America has achieved preemi- 
nence in certain directions, yet our 
cultural and spiritual contributions 
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have been almost negligible. We can 
hardly square our account with pos- 
terity by attempting to match the phi- 
losophy, literature and art of the 
Greeks, and the law and government 
of the Romans with a statistical re- 
port which proves that we lead the 
world in our output of talking ma- 
chines and tin Lizzies. 

There is great need that we arrive 
at the point sooner or later when we 
shall put first things first. It is writ- 
ten that man does not live by bread 
alone. We must build up traditions 
and ideals that will anchor us safely 
and securely to the eternal verities. 
We need very much in our country 
a great respect for scholarship and 
research in every field of human en- 
deavor. 

It cannot fairly be said that we are 
altogether lacking in traditions and 
ideals. Although we may at times 
seem to see through a glass darkly, 
one thing is certain. The conception 
that education should be free and that 
it should be universal is one of the 
ideals which we follow as a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. We are attempting to educate 
all the children of all the people, giv- 
ing to every boy and girl, regardless of 
race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, an opportunity to develop 
his capacities and abilities to the full- 
est possible extent. The enrollment in 
our elementary schools at the present 
time is approximately 25,000,000. 
Our high-school students number 
nearly 4,000,000, while 1,000,000 
students are enrolled in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. There are 
more college students in the United 
States today than there are in all the 
rest of the world combined. These 
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figures not only prove that we believe 
in educating the masses but that we 
are actually putting this theory into 
practice. During the last few years 
we have progressed from a nation of 
third-graders to a nation of sixth- 
graders. Former President Coolidge 
some time ago in his characteristic 
way said, ‘Education has come to be 
nearer to the hearts of the American 
people than any other single public 
interest.” 

We are also attempting to improve 
as much as possible the living condi- 
tions of the rank and file of our citi- 
zenry. Henry IV of France declared 
that his greatest ambition was so to 
improve the conditions of the peasant 
class that they could afford the luxury 
of a chicken in every family stew-pot 
at least once a week. In recent polit- 
ical campaigns in the United States 
this same idea was expressed in the 
slogan, “the full dinner-pail.” It is 
frequently remarked that the ordinary 
laborer in our country enjoys luxuries 
that only a short time ago were un- 
known even to kings. Sanitary homes, 
electricity, telephone, radios, and au- 
tomobiles are very common among 
the laboring classes in the United 
States. Indeed it is not uncommon for 
employees to have considerable hold- 
ings of stock in great corporations. 
This is true of such organizations as 
General Motors, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and many other large 
industrial enterprises. Liberal pen- 
sion systems for employees have been 
adopted and extensive welfare work 
is being done by hundreds of business 
concerns. The process of extending 
profit and stock-sharing plans to em- 
ployees by business concerns has de- 





veloped to a point where the workers 
frequently exercise a controlling in- 
fluence in the organization in which 
they are employed. The economic 
status of the working classes in our 
country is universally recognized to 
be the highest of any other similar 
group in the world. 

Our people fondly cherish the hope, 
and not without’ justification, that 
drudgery and grinding poverty will 
disappear from among us. This may 
appear chimerical and Utopian, but 
it certainly is an ideal we have under- 
taken to translate into terms of prac- 
tical reality. No nation has ever be- 
fore faced such a challenge as this. 
We have supreme confidence in our 
ability to meet successfully this great 
issue. Of course, the time will never 
come when it will not be desirable for 
men to work nor will it be possible for 
every person to be a landed proprietor 
or an affluent millionaire. Social 
workers, however, even now, freely 
predict that poverty, as the term is 
usually interpreted, is fast disappear- 
ing. Among the more progressive 
nations of the world today, we very 
rarely read of people who actually 
starve to death. The generosity of the 
American people is so universal that 
our purse strings are loosened not 
only to sufferers in the United States 
but to far-away Japan, Russia, Bel- 
gium, and to the whole world. In 
some quarters we are cordially dis- 
liked, but any impartial jury of man- 
kind will say without hesitation that 
our country leads the world in allevi- 
ating the suffering of earth. Europe 
and Asia may continue to point with 
pride to places of historic interest, to 
their greater literatures and philoso- 
phies, but back of our apparent ma- 
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terialism there is a fine spirituality 
that finds its expression in good works. 
In the opinion of many, our shirt- 
sleeved philosophy of man’s humanity 
to man comes much nearer to the 
true spirit of God than the religious 
practices of any other people in the 
world today. A religion that permits 
its people to live content in dirty 
houses, to be resigned to degrading 
poverty and filthy diseases, has no ap- 
peal to an American. The Chinaman, 
Hu Shih, appraises Western civiliza- 
tion by saying that “civilization makes 
the fullest possible use of human in- 
genuity and intelligence in search of 
truth in order to control nature and 
transform matter for the service of 
mankind, to liberate the human spirit 
from ignorance, superstition, and slav- 
ery to the forces of nature, and to re- 
form social and political institutions 
for the benefit of the greatest number 
—such a civilization is highly idealistic 
and spiritual. This civilization will 
continue to grow and improve itself. 
But its future growth and improve- 
ment will not be brought about by re- 
turning to the spiritualistic ideals of 
the East, but only through conscious 
and deliberate endeavors in the direc- 
tion of fully realizing those truly 
spiritual potentialities which the prog- 
ress of this civilization has indi- 
cated.” * 

A cardinal feature of our great 
program of social betterment is the 
emphasis which we are putting upon 
health education. During the last 
twenty years the expectancy of 
life has been increased twelve 
years as a result of scientific re- 
search. Typhoid fever has very 


*“Whither Mankind,” Shih, Hu, “Civilizations 
of the East and the West,” p. 41. 
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largely disappeared, and through the 
administration of toxin-antitoxin and 
serum treatment diphtheria and scar- 
let fever have been greatly reduced. 
The death rate from tuberculosis is 
gradually falling. Medical inspection 
in our schools is all but universal, and 
the beneficent results of this policy are 
transforming the lives of thousands 
of school children who otherwise 
would be seriously handicapped in the 
race of life. We are constantly dis- 
covering and re-discovering the cardi- 
nal principles which have meant so 
much in the educational philosophy 
of other peoples. As did the Greeks, 
we are coming to recognize the wis- 
dom of a plan of education that in- 
cludes the whole man—physical as 
well as mental. The same idea was 
expressed by the Romans in the 
phrase, mens sana in corpore sano. 
The American people have sanctified 
childhood and a worshiping nation 
has built its temple in the form of the 
American School. 

Another important conviction 
which is held very generally by the 
American people is that every person 
should be a producer. A democratic 
conception of society does not tolerate 
the thesis that any group should be 
parasitic, living off the labors of those 
who do the world’s work. It is pretty 
generally the practice for the mana- 
gers and directors of great enterprises 
in our country to do their full share 
in contributing toward the general 
welfare of all the people by personal 
participation in constructive projects 
that make for progress and prosper- 
ity. The Gospel of Work is one that 
should be emphasized. The drone or 
parasite, whether he be rich or poor, 
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should have no place in our social 
system. ; 
Summary 


Those charged with the direction 
of our schools must have a clear un- 
derstanding of the purpose and mean- 
ing of education. There is much to 
be learned from the experiences of the 
past. Human events are influenced 
greatly by the contributions made by 
philosophers, teachers, and inventors. 
Our philosophy of education in a de- 
mocracy has been very largely deter- 
mined by the fathers of our Republic, 
labor organizations, women’s socie- 
ties, and others interested in advanc- 
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ing human welfare. The best thought 
of our leaders in the fields of politics 
and industry is being directed to- 
ward improvement in the stand- 
ards of living of the people of the 
United States. One of the ways of 
bringing about this desired result is 
through universal education. Our 
country is thoroughly committed to 
the policy of affording equal educa- 
tional opportunities to all; a chance to 
every boy and girl to develop to the 
fullest possible extent the abilities and 
talents which they may possess. All 
this is done in order that human life 
may be the more enriched and en- 
nobled. 


ESCAPE 


Waste not on trivial things 

Thy passionate heart. Small cares 
May heavy weigh, slight stings 
Smart sorely. Spread thy wings; 


Elude thy dull despairs 


In the bright regions of the upper airs. 


There brooding love distills 
Healing from bitterest bane; 


Beckon the lights on hills 


Aquiver with daffodils; 


There, as the grass drinks rain, 
Thou may’st drink of long-lost joy again. 


There shall thy heart be free 

To spend, sans loss, its power— 
One with the shouting sea, 
The deep-dug swaying tree— 


Exultant, hour by hour, 


In the glad life that beauty brings to flower 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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ployee receiving $250 per week 

or more would not seem a logi- 
cal subject for a labor union. There 
could be possibly nothing within the 
activities of an organization to ap- 
peal to the recipient of wages that 
compare with an amount received by 
professional men, bankers or leading 
executives. 

The motion picture industry has 
long been paraded before the public 
eye as the source of many extrava- 
gant salaries. There exists no denial 
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of the fact that unusual amounts have 
been paid to stars, directors and in 
many cases, cameramen. Of the three 


mentioned, neither could do without 
the other. 

The thoughts of the director, the 
acting of the star and cast all re- 
quire a type of technician that de- 
mand a compensation commensurate 
with his or her personal reputation 
and knowledge of the business. It 
is obvious to say that many persons 
of many temperaments make up this 
assemblage so necessary in the pro- 
duction of the motion picture. 

Notwithstanding the necessity of 
this trained group of artists, the most 
essential and important cog in the 
production wheel is the cameraman. 
On a translucent strip of gelatinous 
substance lies the created impression 
of the world of make believe. 

We can only appreciate the im- 
portance and responsibility of the 
cameraman by demonstration. To 
prepare, dress, rehearse and actually 


produce one or more scenes in one 
of our leading feature pictures costs 
many thousands of dollars. The final 
result is on the film. One mistake of 
the cameraman may mean a total loss 
of effort, money.and time for a day, 
or, if the scene is impromptu, its re- 
taking is often impossible. 

Cameramen have for years been a 
much-abused body of artisans. Many 
of them are temperamental and must 
be treated individually different. It 
was therefore a real serious assign- 
ment to organize these men and bring 
before them the value of unionism. 
Three previous organizations had 
been formed, all of which were dis- 
rupted and passed out of existence. 
This disorganization may be attrib- 
uted to lack of cooperation among 
the members and to a certain degree, 
professional competition. Potential 
union members in many instances are 
under the impression that a labor or- 
ganization seeks to smother the indi- 
vidual in his advancement. It was 
difficult to show Mr. Brown that Mr. 
Smith was entitled to the same wage 
scale, when Mr. Brown thought Mr. 
Smith was not up to his “standard”’ 
professionally. If you asked Mr. 
Smith the same question, his response 
would be a repetition of Mr. Brown’s 
impression. 

To the average man this situation 
may appear amusing and, perhaps, 
childish. In actual practice it was a 
serious problem to contend with. A 
man’s reputation and vanity is noth- 
ing to tamper with. To level him 
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down to a common understanding hurt 
his pride. But in the recapitulation 
it was the greatest blessing and ad- 
vantage to the craft in general. 
During August, 1926, a group of 
zealous cameramen undertook the 
formation of an association. Several 
meetings were held during the coming 
months and a not overambitious group 
(most of them out of employment 
due to a shift in production from East 
to West Coast), applied for and re- 
ceived a charter as the International 
Photographers of the Motion Pic- 
tures Industries Local No. 644, I. A. 
T. S. E. (International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and 


Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada), 
on Nov. 8, 1926. 

The new local consisted of less than 
fifty members and met in the rooms of 


the United Scenic Artists, Local No. 
829, in West 44th Street, New York, 
just off Broadway. This group faced 
perhaps the most discouraging and 
trying situation ever presented a new 
union and it was only the spirit of the 
original organizers that held it to- 
gether—unemployment and no pros- 
pects of production coming back East. 

A few cameramen, so fortunate 
enough to possess jobs, were forced 
by necessity to abstain from union 
activities. Propaganda was as seed 
upon the winds—the trade papers 
laughed at the new organization, they 
discounted its value, they predicted a 
short life for it,—unions had driven 
production out of New York they 
claimed. Large studios, representing 
investments of millions, stood idle. 
The future for the new organization 
was dark and treacherous to say the 
least. 
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In January, 1927, the writer, who 
was connected with the United Scenic 
Artists, Local No. 829, was engaged 
by the new body as secretary. Later 
on, as conditions made it necessary, 
he was given over the duties of busi- 
ness representative. 

Affiliation with other crafts and 
their support was essential to the ad- 
vancement of the new body. Through 
the cooperation of Charles E. Les- 
sing, President of the Combined 
Amusement Crafts, that organization 
of over forty-seven trades agreed to 
admit the new union to their ranks 
and agreed to help support them in 
their request for recognition and con- 
ditions. This was perhaps the most 
forward stride ever taken by the new 
organization and the excellent work- 
ings of this body are a criterion for 
labor unions of various crafts to 
amalgamate for combined protection 
and settlement of craft disputes. 

The few employers of cameramen, 
mostly industrial organizations, re- 
sented the requests of the new union. 
With many men seeking work, price 
competition became acute. A studio 
mechanics local were the only support- 
ing brother body of the I. A. T. S. E. 
able to render close watch on the en- 
forcement of conditions as affecting 
the cameraman. This local had suf- 
fered severely when the studios closed, 
down in the East throwing upon the 
union the burden of over three hun- 
dred members unemployed and no 
signs of any work to be had. 

A complete check-up of the mem- 
bership of the cameramen’s local was 
made by the business representative. 
Many applicants not fully qualified to 
membership were dropped. The wis- 
dom of this move was appreciated 
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later. A new local offering high wage 
possibilities, such as cameramen had 
by reputation, attracted a large num- 
ber of applicants who were not of the 
craft or may have had a smattering 
knowledge sufficient to “get by.” 
This clean-out reduced the member- 
ship from 186 to less than 150. 
By-laws and working rules were 
adopted and the enforcement of them 
became a testy problem. Much op- 
position was met with—even by mem- 
bers. This was a new experiment to 
them. Unconsciously many broke 
laws without wilful intent. Several 


members were contractors and em- 
ployers which created some discord 
among the members. Competition of 
a member who possessed an up-to- 
date equipment and secured more 
work than the member lacking one, 
personalities of members, opinions, 


etc.—thus the local faced its prob- 
lems. 

The first important victory of the 
new union was the enforcement of its 
laws upon motion picture location 
units coming into Eastern territory to 
work. This successful application was 
an encouragement to the member who 
was beginning to lose faith. An ac- 
tive campaign took place to bring in 
out-of-town members into the local. 
Members were secured in every key 
city and through constant solicitation 
by letter and establishment of a 
monthly Bulletin which contained 
propaganda and news of cameramen’s 
activities, with union data intersper- 
sed, a broad contact was made which 
eventually brought national recogni- 
tion to the new organization. 

During the early part of 1928, 
three business agents, representing the 
Motion Picture Machine Operators 
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Local, Studio Mechanics and Camera- 
men’s Local of New York, formed a 
Board of Trade of the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry for the purpose of bring- 
ing production back East. An appeal 
was sent to the bankers and Eastern 
capitalists who were financing powers 
behind the motion picture production 
on the West Coast. It was this ac- 
tion that started propaganda to which 
can be credited in a large measure 
the re-establishment of the industry 
in the East. The first Fox Movie- 
tone or talking newsreel found its 
nucleus in New York and this was 
the first sound picture organization 
unionized by Local No. 644. A con- 
tract was signed by the R. C. A. 
Photophone, Inc., with Local No. 644 
which is the first and only one of its 
kind ever entered into between the big 
**s” (General Electric combine) and 
a union. Further, it contained the 
highest wage-scale agreement exist- 
ing in the United States or Canada. 
Conditions improved and estab- 
lishment of new sound producing 
companies increased. Every studio 
employed union cameramen. Para- 
mount studios, the largest in the East, 
re-opened. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Warner Bros., Pathé, R. C. A. Photo- 
phone, DeForest, and numerous 
others followed. The dream of the 
cameramen appeared as a realization 
upon the horizon. Many months of 
troublesome. unemployment faded 
away. In January, 1928, the business 
representative reported over 78 per 
cent unemployment to the United 
States Department of Labor. One 
year later less than 11 per cent ex- 
isted and during April, 1929, 6 per 
cent was averaged. This percentage 
is not construed as total unemploy- 
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ment during a 30-day period but 
represents members engaged for pe- 
riods of less than five days per month. 

Cameramen working on a day basis 
receive $50 per diem, plus overtime 
over eight hours, between 8:30 a. m. 
and §:30 p. m. A man working at 
least five days a month would re- 
ceive a $250 minimum. It can there- 
fore be said that the actual unemploy- 
ment of members for a 30-day period 
would be less than 1 per cent of the 
total membership. Many persons 
have asked why a high rate of wage 
exists for this type of work. Two 
reasons prevail; primarily, the great 
responsibility involved and a reputa- 
tion which must be jealously guarded ; 
secondly, in cases where cameramen 
own equipment, this represents an in- 
vestment of from $2,000 to as high 
as $20,000. Cameras are delicate in- 


struments, scientifically designed and 
accessories so necessary to first-class 
work but expensive. Lens equipment 
runs well into the hundreds of dollars; 
they are most important in a camera- 


man’s daily work. New develop- 
ments in the motion picture camera 
are constantly occurring. The effi- 
cient man requires up-to-the-minute 
improvements. A camera outfit start- 
ing off at a $3,000 investment often 
doubles its value after the purchase 
of new and additional accessories. 
Sound pictures have brought forth 
special cameras. Such equipment 
costs from $5,000 to $12,000. A 
few cameramen own these outfits: 
many rent them as the occasion re- 
quires. Fox Movietone Corporation 
with a fleet of over fifty sound-camera 
trucks represents an investment of 
over one and a quarter million dollars 
exclusive of upkeep and maintenance. 
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A cameraman and sound engineer con- 
stitute the crew of each truck. 

As in all organizations members 
are rated according to the type of 
work they do. A first cameraman is 
one who is capable of fully supervis- 
ing the production of a modern mo- 
tion picture in so far as lighting effects 
and photography go. First camera- 
men have built up a reputation by hav- 
ing produced pictures for which they 
have received screen credit, which is 
recognition on the finished product ex- 
hibited to the public. 

The chief cameraman is assisted by 
a photographic crew consisting of at 
least one other cameraman, a still 
photographer, and assistant camera- 
men who perform certain tasks in- 


*cidental to the cameraman’s work. 


The extra cameraman was previously 
referred to as the “second camera- 
man,” but owing to new conditions 
arising in the sound-picture field this 
man is merely an extra cameraman 
who assumes almost the same respon- 
sibility as the man in charge. The 
use of the “second cameraman” pre- 
viously referred to was necessary in 
the production of a second negative 
used for the foreign release. His 
work came solely under the instruc- 
tion of the first cameraman and he 
had no other responsibilities outside 
of photographic quality. The usual 
crew on a feature picture runs from a 
minimum of five men to as high as 
twelve to fourteen. 

In January, 1929, an agreement 
was entered into between the local 
union and the motion picture pro- 
ducers. This agreement expired the 
31st of January, 1930, and negotia- 
tions are under way to renew the con- 
tract with some modifications; the 
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agreement existing reading as fol- 
lows: 
Wace SCALE AND AGREEMENT 


The following wage scale, as ap- 
plied to members of the International 
Photographers of the Motion Picture 
Industries Local 644, I. A. T. S. E., is 
agreed upon as the minimum scale 
for all motion picture studios within 
the jurisdiction of this union, effec- 
tive from January 30, 1929 for a 
period of one year from date. Such 
agreement reads as follows: 


Agreement Covering the Employment 
of Members of Local 644 in the 
Studios 


1. The standard minimum wage 
for first cameramen shall be $250 per 


week, second cameramen $150 per. 


week, still photographers $100 per 
week and assistant cameramen $60 
per week. 

2. The standard day’s-work for all 
cameramen (including assistants and 
still photographers) shall consist of 
eight hours, starting between 8 and 9 
a.m. of any working day. The work- 
ing week shall consist of six days from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive. 

3. Night work at straight pay shall 
consist of seven hours if engaged be- 
tween the hours of 6 and 8 p. m. and 
six hours if between the hours of 8 
and 11 p. m. with the customary pe- 
riod of relief. 

4. All work outside of the hours 
and days set forth in the foregoing 
paragraph shall be paid for as over- 
time and shall be on a pro-rata basis 
of the weekly wage, if so engaged, or 
the daily wage if so engaged on a 
48-hour standard. Saturday night 
engagements extending into Sunday 
shall be paid for as an extra night’s 
work. This shall apply to temporary 
employees and non-contract em- 
ployees. 
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5. Members permanently engaged 
or non-permanently engaged on day 
or night crews shall not be permitted 
to change over indiscriminately with- 
out permission of the union. 


Permanent and Regular Employees 


1. Exceptions to the foregoing pro- 
visions as to wages and hours may be 
made in accordance with the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

2. A permanent employee shall be 
one holding a contract for a period 
of not less than six months. Such 
contract, if it provides for payment 
of less than $150 per week, shall be 
subject to the approval of this union. 
The question of a renewal of any such 
contract shall be brought up for con- 
sideration by the parties not less than 
two weeks before the expiration of 
such contracts. A member entering 
into such a contract shall be consid- 
ered a permanent employee. 

3. A regular employee shall be con- 
strued to be a member engaged on a 
steady weekly salary for a period 
undetermined at the time of his en- 
gagement, and shall render in the 
course of the working week (Monday 
to Saturday inclusive) in the aggre- 
gate, six additional hours of labor in 
addition to the 48-hour standard. 
Such members as are employed under 
the provision of this paragraph shall 
receive extra compensation for all 
Sunday work, and further this provi- 
sion shall apply to all members of 
this local with the exception of those 
employed temporarily or under a con- 
tract in accordance with Section 2, of 
the subdivision “Permanent” and 
“Regular Employees.” Such mem- 
bers employed under the provisions 
of this paragraph shall receive one 
week’s notice of the termination of 
his employment. 

4. Any member under the provi- 
sions of Section 3, and for no fault 
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of his own shall be disengaged within 
two months from the date of his em- 
ployment, such member shall be en- 
titled to extra compensation for all 
time rendered in excess of 48 hours 
per week, such compensation to be 
retroactive, as a temporary employee, 
to the original date of his employ- 
ment. 

5. No studio and member may en- 
ter into any other agreements or un- 
derstandings not herein provided for. 

6. The provisions of the preceding 
subdivisions entitled “Standard Hours 
and Wages’”’ relating to overtime shall 
not apply to permanent employees, 
provided however, that reasonable 
hours shall prevail in respect to all 
permanent employees. The employ- 
ment regularly of a member for more 
than 60 hours a week (not including 
screening) or the employment, except 
in the case of emergencies, on Sun- 
days, shall be prima facie evidence 
that unreasonable hours prevail. 
This union shall have the right on its 
own initiative where it considers that 
unreasonable hours prevail, or other 
improper working conditions exist, 
etc. to take up the matter with the 
studio managers committee for ad- 
justment, and failing an adjustment 
satisfactory to the union, the union 
may complain to the producers com- 
mittee and shall be entitled to a hear- 
ing on the matter. 

7. As the union is a member of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, nothing in this 
contract shall be ever construed to 
interfere with any obligations the 
union owes to such international al- 
liance by reason of a prior obligation. 

8. The employer shall have the 
right to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be deemed necessary for 
the conduct and management of the 
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performance and working conditions, 
and the union agrees that its mem- 
bers shall obey all rules and directions 
of any authorized representative of 
the employer, in so far as they do not 
conflict with the terms of this con- 
tract, with the by-laws and working 
rules now in force of the union, or 
with the rules and regulations of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Pic- 
ture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada. 

9. This contract is in accordance 
with the provisions of Section No. 1 
of the working rules of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws and Working Rules 
of the International Photographers of 
the Motion Picture Industries, Local 
No. 644, I. A. T. S. E. 

10. This agreement shall terminate 
in any event in one year from date 
and shall be subject to renewal by 
mutual agreement and notification by 
either side at least 60 days before ex- 
piration. 

In acceptance of the foregoing, the 
signatures below attest acknowledg- 
ment of same. Dated this 30th day 
of January, 1929. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Inc. 
Pathé-F. B. O. (Sound Studios-R. 

K. O.) 

The Vitaphone Corporation 

(Warner Bros. ) 

Fox Case Corporation 

International Photographers of the 
Motion Picture Industries, Local 
644 1. A. T.S. E. 


Approved by Wm. F. Canavan, Pres- 
ident, I. A. T. S. E. 


The 48-hour week clause is four 
hours over the weekly schedule of 
the other crafts employed in the 
studios. However, when these crafts 
cease activity there is no need of the 
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cameramen remaining and the balance 
of the time is usually spent viewing 
the exhibition of work previously 
done on the screen for correction and 
discussion. Considering the fact that 
this craft is part of a business that 
heretofore has recognized no hours, 
the advances made from a standpoint 
of labor are remarkable. 

The general, haphazard working 
conditions of the industry have been 
reasonably overcome by a regulation 
of crews. The following graphic 
chart shows average employment for 
the period beginning with the institu- 
tion of the local to the end of 1929. 
Advance in membership is noted with 
explanation of the peak. At this pe- 
riod the organization of a local in 
California as an adjunctive body was 
undertaken successfully. However, 
the increase of members demanded a 
separate local, and as such Local No. 
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659, Hollywood, was instituted on 
August 1, 1928. Local No. 66s, 
Toronto, followed, then Local No. 
66, Chicago. However, the seed of 
organization was firmly planted by 
the ambitious group over three years 
ago in the midst of the most dis- 
couraging and heartbreaking time of 
industrial upheaval. 

Today Local No. 664, I. A. T. S. 
E., enjoy spacious and well furnished 
qvarters, publish a periodical called 
the International Photographers Bul- 
letin with a world-wide distribution 
and is recognized all through the 
United States, Canada and many for- 
eign countries as the source of camera- 
men ready at a minute’s notice to de- 
part for any remote place in the 
world to bring back a photographic 
record of events for the entertainment 
of that vast audience constituting the 
motion picture patrons. 


ComPneo SY FRANCS BE _RIESSF Gale 
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HUMAN ELEMENT OF THE FOURTH 
ESTATE” 


E. PAuL SAUNDERS 


Hours of Work 
|: VIRTUE of its indefinite na- 


ture, intellectual work and activ- 

ity are immeasurable. As a fact, 
“it is impossible to say at what pre- 
cise moment an intellectual worker 
begins to produce what his profes- 
sion requires of him, and at what mo- 
ment he stops.”’ Journalism is not a 
trade; it is a profession. Its mem- 


bers being intellectual workers, the 
study obviously fails to show how 
much time they do or should devote 
to their tasks, how much they do or 
should reserve for leisure and rest, 
whether or not their work seriously 
encroaches on the requirements of 


life, and whether or not there is dan- 
ger of overwork and of retarding 
physical and intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Inability accurately to determine 
the working process of intellectuals 
is due principally to its invisibility. 
(In the case of manual workers the 
process is, of course, visible.) On 
this point and in general language, 
yet as specific as may be without add- 
ing an extra chapter, compilers of 
the report raise the following ques- 
tions, rather than argue them: 


“When does a political or dra- 
matic writer—to take an example 
from the profession under considera- 
tion—begin, and when does he finish 
work? At what moment can we 
catch him in the full swing of profes- 


* Continued from April 1930 AMERICAN FEpD- 
ERATIONIST. 
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sional activity? Is it at the editorial 
offices of the paper to which he will 
go, perhaps, to write or to dictate his 
article, or simply to get into touch 
with his colleagues and to seek the 
latest news? Is it at the theater, at 
a political meeting, or at home read- 
ing a critical work or an historical 
study, or yet again, during his meal 
or during conversation with friends, 
when an idea flashes through his 
mind, bringing other ideas in its train 
and allowing him to build up there 
and then the entire framework of his 
article? Is he working, or is he rest- 
ing, when he travels, or when he 
reads? Could he himself differen- 
tiate exactly between the moments 
devoted to his professional work and 
those reserved to undisturbed recrea- 
tion?” 

No indication of the aggregate 
number of hours of work by journal- 
ists being possible, only actual time 
spent in the editorial rooms is given 
in the report, which explains that the 
hours are for the most part hours of 
the night. By individual country the 
hours situation is summarized in 
twenty-four instances, however. 
Here one learns that four countries 
have adopted legislation, and that 
nineteen have no acts specifically 
dealing with hours of work of jour- 
nalists. One has a kingly decree 
which determines their status but 
makes no reference to hours. 

Swiss journalists, Dutch journal- 
ists, Hungarian and French journal- 
ists aren’t particularly concerned 
over how many hours they work, 
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judging from the results of the sur- 
vey. In Switzerland they “do not 
appear to attach importance to fixed 
hours”; in the Netherlands ‘“‘no gen- 
eral custom has been established” ; in 
the land of Hunyadi water, newspa- 
permen “do not complain of their 
own hours of work’’; while French 
journalists, with no regulation of 
their hours, are subject to “unlimited 
variations. Many papers [in France] 
do not even calculate the number of 
the hours of presence or of effective 
work.” 


Work Hours Vary Greatly 


The general run of hours at the 
news offices is, in Bulgaria, five or six 
in the day; in Czechoslovakia, five to 
eight; in Belgium, six; in the United 
States, six to ten “according to the 


kind of paper and other circum- 
stances”; in London, eight (51-day 
week) ; in Germany, up to six if mem- 
bers of the Union of the Labor 
Press, and over eight if not; in Lux- 
emburg, six; in Brazil, with its two- 
shift system, six daily (2 p.m. to 8 
p.m.), and four nightly (9 p.m. to 
I a.m.) ; in Sweden, seven to eight; 
in the U. S. S. R., eight on dailies 
and weeklies, six on magazines and 
“official or semiofficial papers not for 
public sale.” 

As to hours worked by journalists 
in Japan and Latvia, Portugal and 
Rumania, if the report fails to give 
them and is suggestive of being too 
general—such as that the working 
day “varies considerably,” and that 
the hours “‘vary greatly according to 
the post and to circumstances” —it is 
not so indefinite with respect to 
Spanish journalists: ‘““The hours of 
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work of journalists are not governed 
by regulations in Spain, and they 
vary considerably. In some cases 
journalists are only present at the 
editorial offices two or three hours a 
day, and the rest of their work is 
done at home, but in others, their 
hours of presence exceed eight in the 
day. They usually work from 6 to 
9 p.m. and from 10:30 p.m. to 2 or 
3 a.m. in the editorial offices of pa- 
pers appearing in the morning, and 
from 10 a.m. to I p.m. and from 2 to 
7 p.m. in the offices of the evening 
papers.” 

Most of the countries are long on 
collective agreements but short on 
legislation covering hours, despite 
the vaunted eight-hour day and 48- 
hour week convention adopted by the 
First International Labor Confer- 
ence, at Washington in 1919. AI- 
though the governments of fifty-five 
countries are now officially members 
of that conference and many of them 
have ratified the industrial hours con- 
vention or applied its principles in 
various legislative enactments, it ap- 
pears from the report that only four 
countries (of which one, Russia, is 
not a member of the International 
Labor Organization) have acts as tc 
hours of work under which journal- 
ists also benefit. The four countries 
are Austria, Czechoslovakia, Luxem- 
burg and the U. S. S. R. To these 
four Poland may soon be added, a 
bill having been introduced in the 
Diet. It deals with hours of work, 
among other questions, and pro- 
vides that “individual or collective 
agreements governing the relations 
between the publisher and the jour- 
nalist must specify the number of 
hours of work that the journalist is 
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obliged to furnish.” The hours 
would be six. 

In Australia the collective agree- 
ment of 1924, still in force, contains 
three chapters on the subject of 
hours, clearly distinguishes between 
day and night work, and provides 
different weekly figures for each. Day 
work is not over 46 hours weekly, 
and if over is credited to one of the 
two following weeks or paid for at 
special rates. The hours begin up to 
9:45 a.m. on afternoon sheets, and 
from §:30 to 6:30 p.m. on morning 
papers. An elaborate system of 


timekeeping obtains. 

In Vienna members of the edito- 
rial staffs of morning dailies having 
two editions work not over 42 hours 
per week, while those of evening pa- 
pers and midday sheets put in, as the 
modistes would say, a perfect 36. 


These are regular hours, and over- 
time is paid for at special rates. Be- 
fore the agreement went into effect, 
its authors are said to have felt that 
“publishers did not scruple to keep 
the journalists ten and twelve hours, 
and even more, at the writing desk.” 

Italian journalists in their collec- 
tive agreement leave it to the boss to 
establish a timetable for them, if he 
thinks one is necessary and good for 
their souls. 

It is curious that in many foreign 
countries, particularly Luxemburg 
and Spain, a great part of the work 
of journalists is done at home. Swed- 
ish brain workers of the press, on the 
other hand, are shown as burning lit- 
tle or no midnight oil. 


Night Work and Time Out 


Collective agreements concerning 
night work have not been entered 
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into between journalists and their 
employers in the United States, Bra- 
zil, India, Czechoslovakia, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Poland, Italy, 
Germany, Latvia, Japan, Luxem- 


burg, Hungary, Great Britain, Bel- 


gium, France, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Spain, Portugal, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Sweden and Canada. They 
have, however, in Australia and Aus- 
tria, while night keepers of the 
Fourth Estate are generally paid 
higher wages than day men in Po- 
land, Italy, Sweden, Russia and Ger- 
many—in the latter two countries the 
rate being 50 per cent greater. In 
Sweden, likewise, an extra day off 
each week is allowed by most morn- 
ing papers. Austrian and Czechoslo- 
vak publishers grant their night men 
an extra week’s vacation, while night 
staff men in Poland would receive 
two weeks additional leave under the 
proposed law previously mentioned. 

In Great Britain night work of 
journalists is ‘very common” : in 
Portugal, “fairly common”; in 
France it is “current practice” (6 
p.m. to 2 a.m.), while in this coun- 
try “‘a great deal of editorial work is 
done at night.” 

Swedish newspapermen employed 
by morning papers usually work 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. from which 
hour they are free until 7 p.m. when 
they return to work and quit at 10. 
Their spiritual brothers in Spain, 
like American waiters and street-car 
conductors, also work all kinds of 
hours, except on Sundays, and no dis- 
tinction is made in the editorial de- 
partment between night and day 
work, although night men in the com- 
posing room average five pesetas more 
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per week than printers on the eve- 
ning and midday papers. 

A further curious fact disclosed by 
the survey is that, in Luxemburg, 
“night work without being prohib- 
ited is unknown in journalism, as the 
newspapers nearly all appear be- 
tween II a.m. and 12:30 p.m.” Only 
one paper there has a morning edi- 
tion, but it is put to bed at 9 p.m. 


Whether by law, by custom, or by 
collective agreement, it appears that 
journalists of all countries, excepting 
Belgium, enjoy the benefits of at least 
one day of rest in seven, generally 
Sunday. In some instances one and 


one-half.and even two days’ time out 
is allowed each week, so universally 
hectic is the profession and so con- 
cerned have its members become with 
improving their living and working 


standards. 

Weekly periods of rest are estab- 
lished by law in Hungary, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Rumania, Luxem- 
burg, Czechoslovakia and Russia. 
They are the result of collective 
agreements in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Great Britain and 
Australia. Custom alone establishes 
them in the United States, Brazil, 
France, Poland, Bulgaria, Latvia, 
Portugal and the Netherlands. 

If one of those bombs intended for 
Il Duce finally worked and he were 
murdered next Sunday morning at 6 
o’clock, there could legally be neither 
ordinary nor extraordinary edition 
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on the streets of all Italy until hours 
later (on the following morning, in 
fact), as under a royal decree “in no 
printing works shall the work of 
printing any kind of periodicals be 
begun between 6 a.m. on Sunday and 
6 a.m. on Monday.” Before the 
Facist papers and the few, extremely 
few, independent sheets could break 
the sad news to readers sometime 
Monday morning, the incident would 
have been flashed here and been read 
by us Sunday morning, the news ac- 
tually coming in over the wires at 
midnight Saturday. 

Practically the same thing applies 
to the sudden deaths of President 
Masaryk, the Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte, King Alfonso, King Gustaf, 
and the Soviet Commissars. News- 
papers in Cezchoslovakia do not ap- 
pear on Monday morning, thus guar- 
anteeing to journalists there at least 
thirty-six hours’ rest. In Luxem- 
burg, thirty-eight consecutive hours 
are assured under the law. (Only one 
paper in Luxemburg is published on 
Sunday; it is printed early Saturday 
night). In Spain an order forbids 
both Sunday evening and Monday 
morning editions. Weekly, in Swe- 
den, thirty-six consecutive hours’ 
time out is regularly taken, while in 
Russia forty-two is the law and no 
Monday editions are allowed. 

Under the Austrian contract even 
the risk of excessive work before and 
after the fixed rest day is provided 
against. (To be continued) 
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Salinas Women’s Union-Label League 


ONE OF THE most important parts 
of the work of the unions is that of 
getting the membership to ask for 
and to patronize the union labei. We, 
here in Salinas, California, were pos- 
sibly more nearly asleep to this need 
than the rest of our brothers and sis- 
ters over the country. Periodically, 
as in a dream, sleepy sort of moves 
were started that some may have 
thought would be drives, with the 
usual result that they were over before 
any definite good was accomplished. 
And so we continued in what amounted 
to union label torpor. 

This condition continued until one 
day a Women’s Union-Label League 
was brought into being and a few 
loyal and live sisters began working 
to interest others in buying union-la- 
bel goods. They held card parties, 
socials and luncheons to arouse in- 
terest. But the interest still remained 
in being amused. Little advance was 
made in label urge except that prizes 
given bore the union label. 

One day Mrs. Roy Likins, secre- 
tary of the Women’s Union Label 
League, suggested and put over a 
contest, with the assistance of the 
other sisters of the league. Prizes 
were offered for the list containing 
the most names of union-label articles 
and the stores where they could be 
purchased. 

A real contest followed to see how 
many such articles could be purchased 
in our city and in what stores. Mer- 
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chants became interested and gave ev- 
ery assistance to members seeking in- 
formation. A lively rivalry soon de- 
veloped among the merchants to 
show which could offer the most la- 
beled articles to union customers. 

The label league took advantage 
of this information and has published 
a small folder carrying the names of 
the merchants with a full list of 
union-label articles carried in that 
store. Copies have been furnished 
the merchants showing every mer- 
chant in town his relative place in of- 
fered union-labeled merchandise. And 
it is proposed to print these lists often 
to stimulate an urge to the merchants 
to strive to get first place on this list 
by increasing his list. 

These lists are furnished to all of 
the members of the unions and their 
friends as a guide in the purchase of 
merchandise. Carrying the folder 
and referring to it before the clerks 
and merchants stimulates their inter- 
est in the trade of the union members. 

This folder is now being used by 
the organizing committee of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union as a lively incentive 
to the clerks of the city to form a re- 
tail clerks union. With the interest 
aroused by our membership using 
these folders on both the merchants 
and the clerks, we feel confident that 
we shall have an organization among 
them soon. 

_ Another variation of this plan al- 
ready worked out for use in further- 
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ing this urge, which we think will be 
of inestimable value to us, is our 
adaptation of one used in San Bernar- 
dino, California. We are printing 
cards bearing on one side this succinct 
statement: 


Principles and Aims of the Labor 
Movement of Salinas, California 


Loyalty to our community. Shar- 
ing responsibility of community wel- 
fare. Our Magic Circle — Employ- 
ment of local contractors who shall 
employ local labor to make a local 
payroll to be spent with local mer- 
chants and local professional men to 
make a more prosperous Salinas for 
all. Whatever we do, think of Sa- 
linas First, Last and Always. 

On the reverse side we have the 
name and local number of one of our 
unions, as 

Carpenters Union No. 925, or 

Painters Union No. 1104, or 

Plasterers Union No. 763. 

While these plans have not been in 
operation long enough to show def- 
initely what the results may be, we 
feel confident that great good will 
come from them to the movement 
here. As the members do their 
trading in the various stores or busi- 
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ness places, they leave one of these 
cards. A round of the stores in a 
regular week-end trading with cards 
left every place by all of our mem- 
bers will flood our business places and 
make them realize the extent of union 
business here. And we propose to do 
the same with our banks. 

A short time ago one of our local 
banks built a building for a branch 
bank in another town some twenty 
miles away with nonunion labor, fol- 
lowing a practice quite common in 
that community. Another local bank 
organized some months ago has just 
let the contract for the construction 
of a six-story bank building here to a 
union contractor and states that all 
of the work shall be done union, as 
the preference shall go to local sub- 
contractors. 

A campaign is being organized 
among our unions to take our union 
business to these friends of the unions 
who think enough of us to have their 
home built by the union workers. And 
we shall use the cards just outlined to 
show this institution that it has been 
able to get a large measure of union 
labor patronage. 

W. E. Kent, 


Organizer. 


Seattle Has Successful Campaign! 


VERY interesting report of a 
well-planned and spirited cam- 
paign in Seattle, which began 

the early part of this year, has been 
received from Mr. Will H. Schwartz, 
representative of the Barbers Union 
No. 823: 

“On the first of the year, 1921,” 
he writes, “the State Federation of 


Labor, cooperating with the Seattle 
Central Labor Council, inaugurated a 
campaign to develop a card, label and 
button patronage consciousness in our 
general membership of Seattle and vi- 
cinity. We selected Seattle because it 
is the largest city in the state and 
because it has either a small or a large 
local of all craft; and, too, it disposes 
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of a great quantity of unfair goods as 
well as having a low percentage of or- 
ganization of some crafts.” 


The campaign stimulated interest 
generally in trade-unionism and 
Brother Schwartz concludes: 


“There were 14,000 unionists here 
when we started our campaign and 
today we have 30,000 dues-paying 
members patronizing the card, label 
and button more than ever before. 
The barbers have more than doubled 
their union membership. The tailors, 
cigar makers, glass workers, clerks, 
stenographers and others have been 
organized into an active fighting 
body, whereas they had a hard time 
to get a quorum before this activity 
began. And this in spite of the price 
of convict-made goods and scab and 
sweatshop goods being lowered to de- 
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feat us. The long-needed, new labor 
temple that Seattle Labor has wanted 
to build is to be under construction 
before the present year has gone. 

“Tn politics we have made some im- 
portant gains also. One is that we 
now have a school board which has 
done away with the yellow-dog con- 
tract in the employment of school 
teachers. Teachers can belong to a 
union and can collectively present 
their grievances to the board for con- 
sideration. We have several union 
men on the city council and we are 
out to elect a progressive for gov- 
ernor. 

“With the counters carrying much 
union-label goods and many more 
progressives in office, and 30,000 
union men and women in Seattle 
alone, we feel we have really done 
something worth while.” 


Virginia Makes Real Progress In Labor Legislation 


THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE ad- 
journed the middle of March, but not 
before some improvement had been 
made in the labor laws. The Virginia 
Federation of Labor had the active 
support of the legislative representa- 
tives of the four railroad brother- 
hoods in activities around the State 
Assembly. The brotherhoods and 
the Federation have usually cooper- 
ated to a large extent as to labor 
legislation, but this year there was di- 
rect and joint action on all legislative 
matters. A brief summary of labor 
legislation enacted follows: 

There were seven changes made in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The maximum compensation to be 


paid weekly to injured persons was 
raised from $12 to $14. The max- 
imum compensation in case of death 
by accident was raised from $3,600 
to $5,100, and the maximum to be 
paid for total permanent disability 
was increased from $4,500 to $5,400. 
The percentage of average weekly 
wages was increased from 50 per cent 
to 55 per cent. The waiting period 
was reduced from ten to seven days. 
Medical attention in case of accident 
(which was formerly limited to 60 
days in all cases) is now extended to 
as much as 180 days, in the discretion 
of the State Industrial Commission. 
Lastly, there was an adjustment in 
the allowance for burial expense. 
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The most beneficial changes in the 
compensation act are: First, the in- 
crease in the percentage of average 
weekly earnings, on which actual com- 
pensation is based. This change will 
benefit a large number of persons who 
may be injured in industry. Second, 
the reduction in the waiting period, 
which will also benefit a large number 
of persons. Third, the extension of 
medical attention beyond the present 
60-day period. 

The fight on increase in percentage 
was one of the most bitter ever to 
take place around the State Capitol. 
The employers flatly refused our pro- 
posal for percentage increase and 
maintained a powerful lobby at the 
State Capitol for weeks. Fortunately, 
the governor of the state insisted that 
this percentage must be increased and 
there were enough loyal party work- 
ers in the legislature to see that the 
governor’s wishes were respected. 

In addition to the foregoing actual 
changes in the compensation statute, 
there was created a commission for 
special study of compensation insur- 
ance rates in all the states, with a 
view to making recommendations as 
to a state insurance fund, similar to 
that now existing in Ohio and other 
states. 

It so happens that Virginia is a one- 
party state. This makes the prob- 
lems of labor legislation sometimes 
very difficult, as there is no means, 
usually, whereby Labor can hold the 
balance of power at the polls as be- 
tween two rival political parties. 

At the late session of the State As- 
sembly, however, assistance in our 
legislative program was rendered by 
party leaders and it is safe to say that 
there would have been no labor legis- 
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lation passed without this assistance. 
The majority of the members of the 
Virginia Assembly come from dis- 
tricts other than industrial centers 
and they do not depend on the Labor 
vote to secure election. This has long 
been unfortunate for us and is the one 
factor that made the aid of the party 
leaders so vitally necessary to our suc- 
cess. The story of how this party as- 
sistance was obtained is too long for 
an article of this nature. I must pass 
on to my real subject. 

Our safety appliance statute was 
not changed this year. There was cre- 
ated, however, a special commission, 
which is empowered to draft safety 
codes for presentation to the next 
Virginia Assembly. 

Fire-escape laws were changed so 
as to make them applicable to all 
school buildings of more than one 
story and also to require industrial 
plants and assembly places where 
more than ten persons are likely to 
be above the first floor to come with- 
in the scope of the statute. 

A state constabulary measure was 
proposed, but never came out of com- 
mittee. No direct laws affecting 
prison-made goods were enacted, but 
the prison board is preparing to have 
our state prisons come within the 
Hawes-Cooper Act, when that law 
becomes operative. In fact, the flow 
of convict-made articles from the Vir- 
ginia prisons to the open market is 
not very large at this time. 

In addition to the foregoing labor 
measures, our representatives inter- 
ested themselves in many measures 
for the general good, such as tax re- 
duction, the public school system and 
the public health, and in all cases 
remedial legislation was passed. 
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Portland Clears Labor Temple Debt! 


SECRETARY GusT ANDERSON, of 
the Portland Central Labor Coun- 
cil, has sent in a most interesting ac- 
count of the celebration which fol- 
lowed the clearance of the debt on the 
city’s Labor Temple. The speakers 
included the governor of the state, the 
mayor of the city, Organizer Young, 
representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; O. R. Hartwig, for- 
mer president of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor and former pres- 
ident of the Portland Cooperative 
Labor Temple Association. After 


the speaking program was concluded 
the large auditorium in the Labor 
Temple was thrown open to the pub- 
lic and dancing followed. The radio 
station KOIN was leased for one 
hour and the addresses of the speak- 


ers and musical entertainment was 
broadcast. The Portland Fire De- 
partment with about 520 men and 
nearly 100 per cent organized took 
an active part in the celebration. 

We regret not having the space to 
print all of the splendid addresses, 
but the following is an account of the 
history of this achievement, which 
Secretary Anderson submits: 

It was in the early 80’s that the lo- 
cal organizations were chartered in 
Portland. No particular effort was 
made to cooperate. The local unions 
were isolated and not until a decade 
later was a central organization of 
any kind formed. In the beginning 
of this century the spirit of organiza- 
tion was abroad in the West and 
many new organizations were formed. 
Portland was changing from a town 
to a city. Industrial relations were 
changing to suit the growing needs of 


industrial workers. In 1906, where 
the imposing Bedell Building now 
stands, there was a little, two-story 
frame building in the upper story of 
which the Building Trades Council 
met. On First Street near Salmon, 
the Federated Trades Council held 
its meetings. Diplomatic relations 
were maintained through a joint com- 
mittee. Several years later, the Cen- 
tral Labor Council was organized. 
Its plan of organization was compre- 
hensive enough to take in all local 
unions and sections. Meanwhile, a 
number of attempts were made to in- 
terest the local unions in providing 
quarters for themselves because union 
meetings were held everywhere about 
the city and time and energy were 
wasted in reaching the members at 
their meetings. 

The first Labor Temple Associa- 
tion provided a number of meeting 
halls and offices at Fourth and Alder 
streets wholly inadequate, however, 
to take care of the growing family of 
trade unions. From there, the or- 
ganizations moved to 162% Second 
Street. The benefit of closer contact 
is responsible for a very definite 
trend of thought which took shape in 
the Central Labor Council looking to 
the organization of a Labor Temple 
Association which would provide ade- 
quate quarters for all of the unions if 
possible. About this time the country 
was involved in the World War. War 
hysteria was at its height. Legisla- 
tures were enacting criminal syndi- 
calist laws. Owners of buildings were 
responsible for utterances on the part 
of their tenants who occupied halls in 
such buildings. All mass meetings of 
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Labor were classified by the profiteers 
as unpatriotic; the great, urgent need 
of a home for Labor was obvious. 
The resources of the country were 
being organized for national service. 
Drives of all sorts for funds were be- 
ing carried on but the Labor Temple 
Association proceeded with its task of 
gathering funds for a Labor Temple 
without being in the least inconsistent 
with the national program. The first 
money that came into the Treasury of 
the Labor Temple Association was in 
Liberty Bonds. The committee, in 
soliciting the organization for funds, 
urged that bonds be purchased by the 
organization and then exchanged for 
stock in the Association. Thus were 
the funds made to serve two pur- 
poses; first, providing sinews of war 
for Uncle Sam and, secondly, provid- 
ing funds for the building of a home. 


Many cooperative enterprises had 
been launched and had failed in the 
past — laundries, stores, et cetera. 
These failures had shaken the faith 
of members of the trade unions in 
themselves, making the task more dif- 


ficult and the undertaking more 
costly. The thought that had crys- 
tallized earlier grew into an actual 
manifestation. 

After deciding that it wanted the 
Temple, organized Labor had a hard 
time deciding where to build. Com- 
mittees were appointed to investigate 
various sites and report back. Then 
f ollo wed controversies, misunder- 
standings and consequent delays. 
Months and years passed by and still 
no site had been selected. Finally, a 
committee went out and picked a site 
and signed a purchase agreement. 
Then the building of the Temple was 
ready for solution. The question of 
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size, type, cost and a multitude of 
other details had to be settled. Many 
compromises were made that the pro- 
gram might go on. It was a difficult 
matter to select an architect; one 
group favored this man and another 
group that man. Eventually, that 
question was solved, the plans were 
drawn and the building started. Many 
difficulties arose during the erection. 
Steel beams had been specified for the 
Temple but it was found that the 
firms handling them were unfair and 
wooden beams had to be substituted. 

The available money gave out 
before the Temple was completed and 
liens were filed against the Temple. 
For a while it looked as though Labor 
was not going to get its Temple and 
stood a chance of losing what it had 
already invested. Committees were 
sent out to sell bonds and worked 
night and day in putting over the task. 
The Temple was completed and La- 
bor was housed in its own home. 
The Temple occupies a ground area 
of 100 by 150 feet and contains the 
following: Forty-five offices, eleven 
halls, ranging in capacity from twenty 
to three hundred, and a large audi- 
torium which may be used for meet- 
ings, dances or other affairs of this 
nature. The recreation room located 
in the basement or ground floor con- 
tains the following departments: 
Soft drink bar, barber shop, cigar 
store, pool room, card room and res- 
taurant. These departments are for 
the convenience and use of the vari- 
ous members of organized labor 
while in the Labor Temple. 

But the battle was only nicely 
started; the Temple must be paid for. 
The original capitalization had been 
$50,000. It was finally raised to 
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$300,000. The land, building, fur- 
niture and fixtures had cost nearly 
$400,000. The balance of the money 
had been raised by a $200,000 6 per 
cent first mortgage gold bond issue. 

In the fall of 1924, the financial 
situation of the Labor Temple Asso- 
ciation was serious. Nearly five 
years or half of the time for matur- 
ing the bonds had passed and no bonds 
had been retired. The Labor Tem- 
ple Association was forced to borrow 
money to meet the interest on its 
bonds and, in addition, various other 
liabilities had been incurred amount- 
ing to $41,000. 

In September of 1924, a meeting 
was held to determine what course 
should be pursued to save the Temple 
and the large amount of money al- 
ready invested. During this meeting 
it was decided to put on a drive to sell 


the unsold portion of the stock and 
the money thus raised was to be used 


in retiring the bonds. It seemed a 
hopeless task to raise $241,000 from 
the different unions who had already 
paid in large sums of money. 
Volunteer committees were organ- 
ized and went out night after night 
for weeks and months. The whole 
situation was explained to each union 
and the necessity for action shown. 
The results were amazing. Union 
after union pledged its support and 
started in to raise its quota. A num- 
ber of them oversubscribed their 
quotas. Within a few months a 
stream of money was flowing into the 
Labor Temple Association. The As- 
sociation started buying its bonds in 
increasing amounts. These bonds, 
which had been selling as low as 75 
and 80 cents on the dollar, started to 
rise in price and in a short time were 
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selling for par and accrued! The 
Association paid off its current liabili- 
ties in addition to large amounts of 
its bonds. It was able to meet its in- 
terest obligations without being 
forced to borrow money for that pur- 
pose. In short, it had become a 
going institution. 

The various officers and commit- 
tees and the rank and file of the mem- 
bership, who have from the first and 
all during the drive planned, worked 
and fought for the success of the 
Temple, deserve the highest praise 
for their efforts. Without them and 
without the spirit shown by them, the 
undertaking could have been lost, not 
only during the construction period 
but during the months and years fol- 
lowing the completion of the Temple. 

On March 12, 1930, officials of the 
Labor Temple Association handed to 
officials of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, trustees for the bond issue, a 
certified check in the amount of $44,- 
236.75 as full payment of all out- 
standing bonds and bond coupons. 
Organized labor of this city now owns 
what is probably the largest and fin- 
est Labor Temple in this country. 

On March 29, 1930, a big celebra- 
tion was held at the Labor Temple, at 
which time the bonds were burned. 
Various public officials and members 
of Labor spoke. The program was 
broadcast over station KOIN from 
8 to 9 p. m., and the affair was topped 
off by a grand ball in the Labor Tem- 
ple auditorium. The unions of this 
city have demonstrated their respon- 
sibility in a most practical way and 
have taken their place with other 
builders of our city. 
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Meat Cutters Plan Home! 


REPRESENTATIVES of America’s 
meat cutters will meet in convention 
at Detroit on June 9 and discuss plans 
for establishment of a huge cattle 
ranch and home for the aged mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 

Secretary-Treasurer Dennis Lane, 
of the Meat Cutters International 
Union, is the sponsor of the plan, 
which is likely to be adopted by the 
Detroit meeting. 

Mr. Lane, one of the veteran lead- 
ers of the American trade-union 
movement, states advanced age or 
physical disability is the cause of un- 
told grief among those desirous to 
work but who find themselves the help- 
less victims of discrimination in favor 
of youth. He said the Detroit con- 
vention will consider the following 
plan: 

1. Each meat cutter would be re- 
quired to contribute $25 which would 
be payable at $1 per month until the 
full amount was paid. This assess- 
ment would include all present and 
future members. 

2. When a sufficient amount of 
capital has been raised, a corporation 
would be formed. The stock of this 
corporation would be owned solely by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica. The purpose of the corporation 


would be to purchase and own land, 
buildings and livestock for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the business of 
ranching. 

3. The Meat Cutters’ ranch would 
be equipped with buildings suitable 
to house eligible members and their 


wives, and the orphaned children for 
whom a school and other means of 
education and vocational training will 
be maintained. Locals affiliated with 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 
will be encouraged, if financially able, 
to erect individual cottages. These 
cottages would be dedicated to the 
locals erecting them, and members 
coming from these locals would be 
given preference in their use. 

“There is an abundance of good 
land located in the intermountain sec- 
tion of the country,” said Mr. Lane, 
“with a very delightful climate, 
that can be readily purchased at a 
price range of from $2.50 to $6 per 
acre. Twenty thousand acres of this 
land stocked with one thousand head 
of breeding cattle of a good beef type 
is the secret of the scheme.” 

The annual income from this lay- 
out will amply take care of our mem- 
bers when old age creeps upon them 
or in case of disability; also the care 
and education of our orphaned chil- 
dren (children between 2 and 16 
years of age). 

This enterprise properly financed 
and with good management should 
grow to much larger proportions and 
give greater returns to its stockhold- 
ers. There is to be no tinge of char- 
ity to this proposition. Its outstand- 
ing feature will glow in independence, 
because every member will be a stock- 
holder and for an equal amount. 
The benefits to be distributed like- 
wise. 

The cost of operation could be kept 
at a very low figure by the residents 
of the ranch being employed at such 
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work as they would be best suited. 
The food problem would be 75 per 
cent solved by home production of 
meat, flour, eggs, poultry, milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, potatoes, all 
garden vegetables, fresh fruits and 
berries. Fuel would be a small item 
of expense because of an abundance 
of native fuel to be had. The cli- 
mate, excellent; lots of sunshine, 
warm days and cool nights that makes 


Sixteen New 


A VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN in Con- 
necticut to bring about the enactment 
of an old-age pension law, as well as 
a program against the open shop, 
which called for the support of 
all local unions back of the Connecti- 
cut State Federations of Labor, 
has resulted in sixteen new afflia- 
tions. 

Secretary John J. Egan reports 
further: “We are going to call a con- 
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for a sound sleep and a good rest. 

A most unique feature of this 
scheme is that the organization would 
be setting its members up in a busi- 
ness that is right next door to their 
lifework. A business that is most in- 
teresting to every meat cutter and 
butcher workman, yet in no way do 
they become competitors of their old 
employers, the packers and market 
owners. 


Affiliations ! 


ference on the old-age pension ques- 
tion with the fraternal order of 
Eagles, Federated Council of 
Churches, Social Agencies, Forest- 
ers, professors of colleges and all 
other groups interested in old-age 
pension legislation. This conference 
will be called the early part of May 
and we hope to go before the legisla- 
ture with one bill with all groups 
supporting it.” 


A Letter From an Iron Worker in the South 


I RECEIVED your letter O. K. I 
would like to join in the union cam- 
paign and so would about 80 per cent 
of the men in the shop where I work. 

They had a mass meeting here a 
week ago. The Chamber of Com- 
merce did not welcome it, so the best 
the employers knew was to fire every 
man that said anything about it. 

Anyway, we are going to have an- 
other meeting the second Tuesday in 
April, and if we join there, they will 
not start up the next morning and fire 
everyone of us. 

They are holding us back now for 
some reason. They have plenty of 
orders, but they just work about 


thirteen days a month. They buy 
more pipe and fittings from the Ala- 
bama Pipe Company than they make. 

I make about $7.50 a week out of 
a $20 job. I work about thirteen 
hours a day, get to work at 3 o’clock 
in the morning with just one shift. 

Conditions are terrible. Under a 
cow-puncher school law, girls 14 years 
of age work 69 hours a week—five 
days, twelve hours a day, with five 
hours on Saturday and four on Sun- 
day. See the enclosed pay enve- 
lope. 

(The writer enclosed a pay en- 
velope for one week’s pay, marked 
for $7.29.) 
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Bonus Promised to Prevent Organization ! 


THE AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, who recently promised a 
bonus to their employees for the first 
of May, 1930—this being done for 
the purpose of preventing the work- 
ers from joining the United Textile 
Workers of America and at the same 
time giving extensive publicity to the 
fact that they had promised this 
bonus—is now quietly suggesting that 


Retail Clerks 


“FIFTEEN new charters have been 
issued since the first of the year,” 
writes Secretary-Treasurer C. C. 
Coulter of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Protective Association. 

Secretary Coulter continues: “We 
are watching every point from which 
any encouraging report is received of 


Eight Afhliations 


“Our CENTRAL LABOR UNION has 
secured eight new affiliations within 
the past thirty days, and as a result of 
our labor forward movement we ex- 
pect by the first of May to have close 
to 100 per cent affiliation,” writes 
Secretary John J. Quinlivan, of the 


the workers employed in their mills 
known as the.Jefferson, Langdon and 
Amory take a wage reduction of 10 
per cent. The workers are realizing 
what the actions of this company 
mean eventually and they are rallying 
to the United Textile Workers. 
Horace A. RIvIERE, 
Organizer, 


Manchester, N. H. 


Going Ahead |! 


possibilities of organizing the sales- 
people and we have done especially 
well, we feel, with our campaign of 
publicity in which your office so kindly 
cooperated. We shall later compile 
for you a list of the cities from which 
we have received responses and also a 
list of the charters issued.” 


in Thirty Days! 
Toledo Central Labor Union. “Local 


union meetings are exceptionally well 
attended, our central body averaging 
in attendance about 100 delegates 
each meeting. There has been a real 
revival of interest among the local 
unions.” 




















ECONOMIC 


STATISTICS 


WHAT IS A LIVING WAGE? 


E HEAR a great deal about 

the “American Standard of 

Living,” but just what do 

we mean by it? When we are faced 

with the problem of fixing a wage- 

rate which will make the American 

standard a reality, then we need ac- 

tual figures to tell what it is in dollars 
and cents. 

Back of the dollars-and-cents stand- 
ard, however, is the standard in 
terms of food, shelter, education, op- 
portunity for a good life. What do 
we expect the American standard to 
give in terms of real living? 

Any adequate standard of living 
must of course provide enough food, 
clothing, housing, furniture, carfare 
and other essentials for all members 
of the family. We may assume this 
to start with. But an American stand- 
ard must provide more than bare 
necessity. 


A Bank Account Against Emergencies 


Every family has to meet emer- 
gencies of one kind or another—sick- 
ness, unemployment, accident, death. 
In fact these problems are so sure to 
come that they can hardly be thought 
of as emergencies, but must be pro- 
vided for as definite probabilities. 

Take, for instance, unemployment. 
Trade-union records kept over a pe- 
riod of two and a half years show an 
average unemployment of 14 per cent. 
That is, wage-earners lose on the 
average 14 per cent of the employed 
time each year and consequently 14 
per cent of their earnings. Applying 
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these figures to weekly wages, men 
who earn $50 a week lose on the aver- 
age $364 a year through unemploy- 
ment because they are out of work 
about seven and one-fourth weeks 
every year. In reality when their $50 
a week is spread over the full year, 
carrying the family over the weeks 
of unemployment as well, it amounts 
to only $43.29 a week. Their living 
standard is reduced by unemployment 
from $50 to $43.29 a week. 

To provide against this lowered 
standard and make it possible for the 
family to live at the level of $50 a 
week throughout the year, they would 
need a sum of $364 to tide them over 
the seven and one-fourth weeks of 
unemployment. That is, the father of 
the family would have to earn $58.13 
a week to keep the family standard 
of living at $50 a week while he is out 
of work. 


Any adequate wage must provide 
against the yearly unemployment un- 
til we have succeeded in making em- 
ployment more stable for the vast 
majority of working men in the United 
States. 


Sickness is another hazard almost 
every family has to provide for. A 
study of 3,281 American working- 
men’s families by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in 1929 
shows that sickness cost them on the 
average $1,240 a year; another study 
shows that printers’ families in Chi- 
cago spent $143 a year (average) for 
sickness (study by Jessica Peixotto in 
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1921). In the first case only 6 per 
cent of the families escaped some ex- 
pense from sickness, and of the Cali- 
fornia printers only 7 out of 82 had 
no doctors’ bills to pay. These figures 
show only the cost of doctors’ bills. 
They do not show the heavy losses of 
income while men are out of work be- 
cause of sickness. 

These are two of the misfortunes 
the American standard of living must 
provide against. Accidents are an- 
other. One wage-earner in every 
fifteen is injured in industrial accidents 
each year. And families must also 
provide against death by life insurance 
and savings. All these emergencies 
must also be provided for if men and 
women are to look to the future with 
confidence and self-respect. 


The Important Trifles 


A budget which covers the necessi- 
ties of living and allows enough for 
saving against emergencies takes care 
of the essentials. But just here comes 
the difference between the minimum of 
health and efficiency budget and the 
standard worthy of a human being and 
an American. 

There are a hundred and one “‘ittle 
things” which make all the difference 
between living and existence. One 
can not fully enjoy friendships, for in- 
stance, unless there is time for friendly 
visits, money enough to entertain 
friends occasionally, carfare or an 
auto to visit them, money for amuse- 
ments and excursions together. Also, 
one cannot be generous without a penny 
to give, and many a family which is 
anxious to help their church or bene- 
ficial organization have to stifle im- 
pulses of generosity because they dare 
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not afford it. A good house in a good 
neighborhood, furniture and pictures, 
hangings and rugs to make it beautiful, 
all these have a spiritual value—but 
they must be purchased with hard dol- 
lars and cents, and the little extra 
which makes them possible is much 
indeed. Men and women need enough 
to buy good quality, to think of beauty 
as well as use and to know that their 
debts are paid. Education for their 
children, a car to travel a bit and see 
distant friends and relatives and visit 
a new part of the country—all these 
should also be part of an American 
standard of living. For not only do 
we need the development of character 
and personality, the broader spiritual 
life which these things give, but our 
factories demand purchasers for the 
goods they are turning out. The mil- 
lions of automobiles and radios, the 
furniture and clothing and other goods 
we manufacture each year must be 
used and enjoyed by American citi- 
zens or our industries can not keep on 
going. American industrial produc- 
tion takes for granted an American 
standard of living. 

A well-known authority on living 
standards in America, Jessica Peix- 
otto, makes this statement: ‘The ex- 
pression of the more subtle capacities, 
the capacity for foresight, for gen- 
erosity, for sociability, depends on 
having some money for ‘sundries’.” 
One of the most important differences 
between social dependents, potential 
of actual, and self-supporting citizens 
is that social dependents are willing to 
go without money for “‘sundries,”’ and 
capable men and women recognize the 
imperative need for the money that 
will buy those things the term covers. 





WHAT IS A LIVING WAGE? 


What Living Costs 


The United States Department of 
Labor made a study of cost of living 
in the United States in 1918, and fixed 
a budget for a family of five which 
provided a “Minimum of Health and 
Efficiency” standard of living. This 
budget has been priced in ten cities 
and brought up to date by the Labor 
Bureau, Inc. At the prices of 1929, the 
average cost of maintaining a wage- 
earner’s family of father, mother 
and three children at a ‘““Minimum of 
Health and Efficiency” standard in 
these American cities was $2,334 a 
year. This budget requires a wage of 
$44.88 a week if a man is employed 
every week the year round and $52.19 
a week if he is out of work for the 
usual number of weeks. 

The budget differs of course for 
different cities. Below are the 
amounts needed per year in the ten 
different cities. There are two col- 
umns for weekly wages, the first al- 
lowing for unemployment, the second 
assuming that the wage-earner is em- 
ployed every week during the year: 

Weekly Weekly 
wage wage 
(allowing (if em- 


for unem- ployed 
ployment) full time) 


$48.75 $41.92 
$1.25 44.07 
46.27 39.79 
50.80 43.69 
54.85 47.17 
56.89 48.92 
53.74 46.21 
55.33 47.58 
48.46 41.64 
55.64 47.85 
52.19 44.88 


Cost 

per year 

New York $2,179.95 
Schenectady ... 2,069.09 
2,271.81 
2,452.99 

San Francisco__. 2,543.96 
Philadelphia ____ 2,403.09 
Minneapolis ____ 2,474.33 
Reading 2,167.21 
Los Angeles 2,488.18 
Average ___$2,334.00 


This budget supplies only the min- 
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imum for health and efficiency. Pro- 
fessor Nystrom of Columbia Univer- 
sity estimates that there are now 20,- 
000,000 people in the United States 
living below this bare minimum. These 
people must do without some of the 
essentials for keeping well and fit, and 
they must usually resort to charity in 
sickness, unemployment and other 
emergencies. 

The minimum of health and effici- 
ency budget can not be said to give an 
American standard of living. W. 
Jett Lauck, a well-known American 
economist, says of it: 


“It needs to be emphasized that the 
budget level adopted in the present 
study is in no way intended as an 
ideal budget. It was intended to 
establish a bottom level of health and 
decency, below which a family can- 
not go without danger of physical and 
moral deterioration. This budget 
does not include many comforts which 
should be included in a proper ‘Amer- 
ican standard of living.’ Thus no pro- 
vision is directly made for savings 
other than insurance, nor for vaca- 
tions, nor for books and other educa- 
tional purposes.” 


What an American Standard Costs 


The American standard of living as 
we have described it above, requires a 
higher income. A good price for this 
standard is the skilled worker’s budget 
as given by the Labor Bureau, Inc., for 
prices of December, 1929. It is 
$2,867 a year, average for five cities. 
This would be $55.13 a week for a 
man who worked the year round with- 
out unemployment and $64.11 a week 
for a man out of work the usual num- 
ber of weeks. Below are the amounts 
for the five different cities : 
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SKILLED WORKERS 


Weekly 
wage 


Weekly 
- wage 
(allowing (if em- 
for unem- ployed 

ployment) full time) 
$64.58 $55.54 
59.18 50.89 
64.39 55.38 
56.30 48.42 
76.07 65.42 
$64.11 $55.13 


Cost 
per year 
$2,888.07 


City 
Chicago 
Scranton 
Minneapolis ____ 2,879.74 
Reading 2,517.75 
New York 3,402.06 

Average -__ $2,867.00 


According to Professor Nystrom’s 
estimate, there are about 40,000,000 
persons in the United States living be- 
low a proper American standard of 
living, that is below a minimum of 
comfort standard. 

In setting these budgets it is of 
course impossible to fix an amount suit- 
able for every family. Some are good 
managers, and can make a little go a 
long way ; others spend more and have 
less comfort. But these budgets are 
set as an average, as nearly as one can 
be ascertained. 


A Family of Five 


These budget studies were all made 
for a family of father, mother and 
three children. Three children were 
taken as the average family partly be- 
cause an average of three children is 
necessary to maintain the race, and 
partly because a large proportion of 
workingmen in the United States have 
three or more children in their fam- 
ilies. 

Even in a family of five, the cost 
of caring for the children is much less 
when they are young, and more when 
they are in their teens but not at work. 
This budget represents a medium cost, 
about half way between that of a man 


and wife with no children and that of 
a family with three children in their 
teens but not at work. 

This is a very important point. For 
if the father and mother are to take 
proper care of their children when 
they reach the critical age of 13 to 18, 
they will have to begin a savings ac- 
count even before they are married. 

It is often protested that a working 
man does not need a wage to support 
a family of five because many work- 
men are single, and many have families 
of less than five. But if a wage-earner 
is to look forward to marrying and 
bringing up three children as every 
wage-earner should be able to do, he 
must have enough to save an ample 
sum at the very start. He can not wait 
till he has a family of five, for then it 
will be too late to save. And the 
budget provides only for the average 
expense of a family of five, not for 
the most expensive time, when the 
children are of working age and must 
leave school unless the family has a 
strong savings account to keep them at 
their books until they are properly 
fitted to go out and earn their living. 
A wage-earner must begin saving as 
soon as he begins working. There- 
fore he needs the budget given above 
from the start. 

If we are going to develop the kind 
of citizenship America needs, we can 
not be satisfied with a minimum of 
health and efficiency wage. American 
wages must provide opportunity for 
growth of the finer spiritual qualities 
and traits of character. A statement 
by the National Council of the Episco- 
pal Church indicates the experience of 
the church in trying to establish high 
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standards of morality and right living 
where wages did not provide the phy- 
sical essentials: 

‘“‘ most striking fact is the influence 
exerted by wages, hours and general 
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industrial conditions on church life. 
Low wages and poor living conditions 
are seldom the soil in which an ap- 
preciation of Christian faith and 
loyalty to the church grows.” 


A MARKET FOR OUR GOODS 


E HAVE just discussed 

the need for higher living 

standards to develop a bet- 
ter citizenship. There is also an eco- 
nomic reason for higher standards. 

American industries have devel- 
oped a capacity to produce far more 
goods than they are able to sell. Un- 
less a market is found industrial 
progress will be hindered. J. H. 
Schroder & Company, an important 
international banking concern, states 
the situation as follows, referring not 
only to the United States but to simi- 
lar conditions in foreign countries: 

“Manufacturers in the industrially 
developed countries raise a chronic 
complaint of lack of markets, which 
prevents them from working their 
plants at full capacity and so in- 
creases their cost of production. Our 
civilization thus appears to be threat- 
ened with an economic crisis through 
being smothered by the sheer mass of 
goods that it creates, and being 
buried in too much plenty. . But 
a crisis produced by too much abund- 
ance is surely a problem that should 
be capable of solution by improved 
adjustment and organization of con- 
sumption.” 

A few figures show how far our 
productive capacity has outstripped 
our ability to buy. In the textile in- 
dustry, which is directly affected by 
wage-earners’ buying power, mills 
producing finished cotton goods have 


been running at an average of 64 per 
cent of capacity for the last seven 
years; in silk, broad looms have been 
averaging 86 per cent of capacity 
since 1923; and in woolen mills, 
broad looms have averaged 67 per 
cent of capacity for the last ten years. 
In porcelain and enamel ware, an- 
other industry directly affected by 
consumer buying power, shipments 
have been at 51 per cent of capacity 
for the last three years. Newsprint 
production has averaged 81 per cent 
capacity since 1927 and book paper 
89 per cent. Iron and steel produc- 
tion has averaged 86 per cent of ca- 
pacity since 1926. 

Demand has failed to keep pace 
with productive capacity in the main 
branches of American industry. The 
“Index” of the New York Trust 
Company attributes the downward 
trend of employment to this very 
fact, and states: 

“The primary reason for the trend 
of employment in the four chief 
branches of industry (farming, manu- 
facturing, railroading and mining), is 
that the demand for their products 
has been relatively stationary. . . 
It is only by large price reductions 
that a market for the increased out- 
put of these industries has been ob- 
tained.” 

Again clear evidence that greater 
buying power is needed. 
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The deficit of wage-earner buying 
power has been strongly realized, 
especially among manufacturers pro- 
ducing goods of the so-called “‘lux- 
ury” class. These “luxury” goods in- 
clude most of the newer industries 
and are in most cases the very things 
which raise wage-earners’ living 
standards above the bare minimum 
and help to make life something more 
than drudgery—automobiles, radios, 
good furniture, pianos, phonographs 
and household equipment, such as 
vacuum cleaners, electric refrigera- 
tors, sewing machines which lift 
drudgery from the mother of the 
family. 

To make up the deficit in wage- 
earner buying power, installment buy- 
ing has been instituted. Sales on the 
installment plan have grown enor- 
mously in volume in the last ten years. 
By 1923 goods sold on time payments 
amounted to about $4,300,000,000 
and in 1929 it is estimated that nearly 
$6,000,000,000 worth of goods were 
sold on installment. 

In recent years, from 12 to 13 per 
cent of all retail goods sold have been 
bought on the time-payment plan. In 
other words, this very large propor- 
tion of all our buying has been done 
on borrowed money because actual in- 
comes were not sufficient to finance it. 

Installment buying has been largely 
in the “luxury”’ classes of goods men- 
tioned above. These newer indus- 
tries have had to depend very largely 
on additions to wage-earner buying 
power through installment credit to 
finance their sales. Thus in 1924, 75 
per cent of all washing machines 
were sold on the installment plan, 80 
per cent of all phonographs, 65 per 
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cent of all vacuum cleaners, 85 per 
cent of all furniture, 40 per cent of 
all pianos, and in 1928, 60 per cent 
of all automobiles were bought on 
time payments.* Wage-earners also 
have had to mortgage their future in- 
comes to achieve the advance in living 
standards which these goods have 
brought. Seventy per cent of the 
wage-earners who bought cars paid 
for them on the installment plan, ac- 
cording to a survey by Prof. Epstein 
of the University of Buffalo. 

Thus we have increased the market 
for our goods by borrowing out of 
the future. This policy has its dan- 
gers, both economically and socially. 
In an industrial depression like the 
present, installment debts hinder re- 
covery. Unemployment cuts off wage- 
earner payments and often means for- 
feiture of goods, throwing second- 
hand articles on the market to hinder 
new sales; and even when forfeiture 
is avoided, wage-earners who have 
old debts can not be customers for 
new goods until their debts are paid. 
Socially, installment buying is a dan- 
ger because it keeps wage-earners con- 
stantly burdened with debt, a de- 
moralizing condition and leading too 
often to a loss of self-respect. It is 
very easy to yield to the alluring ad- 
vances of high-powered salesmen and 
allow oneself to get too deeply in 
debt. It makes emergencies more 
difficult. 

A far healthier condition, both 
socially and industrially would be 
achieved if the industrial balance 
were kept by increasing wages in pro- 
portion to production and financing 


Richard 


*“Editorial Research Report” by 
Bachel. 





USEFUL FACTS 


the purchase of new goods by actual 
cash payments. While wages have 
increased less than production in re- 
cent years, earnings of industrial cor- 
porations have increased more rap- 
idly. Figures from standard statis- 
tics, covering 1,570 industrial corpora- 
tions in 1929 and 632 in 1928, show 
that profits have increased approxi- 
mately four and one-half times as fast 
as production since 1927. Production 
has increased 11 per cent while profits 
increased approximately 51 per cent. 
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Figures for wages show, on the other 
hand, that wage-earners’ incomes have 
increased less than half as fast as pro- 
duction. Profits increased 51 per cent, 
production increased 11 per cent and 
wage-earners’ incomes increased only 
4 per cent since 1927.* 

These figures indicate that indus- 
try has had the means to raise wage- 
earner buying power in actual cash 
far more than it has done. 


* Federal Reserve Board figures. 


USEFUL FACTS 


A Worker’s Risks 


Few of us realize that industrial 
work means constant exposure to risks 
for the worker. A recent study by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany shows some startling facts. 

The study covers 195,467 policy- 
holders. It shows that death rates 
for industrial workers were from one 
and one-half to more than two times 
the rates for policyholders in the or- 
dinary department. The “ordinary” 
department included clerical, profes- 
sional, and commercial workers, with 
a number of agricultural workers and 
better paid mechanics. 

The industrial worker has a 
shorter expectancy of life than the 
man in nonhazardous occupations. 
In industry, a man of 20 may expect 
to live to the age of 62, while a man 
of 20 in nonhazardous work may ex- 
pect to reach 69—-seven years longer. 

Between the ages of 45 to 54, when 
men are still actively engaged in their 
work, death rates for industrial work- 
ers are 43 per cent higher than for 
the general population; from 55 to 
64, 34 per cent higher. 


High Wages Lengthen Life 

Better living and working condi- 
tions can, however, reduce these high 
death rates. The study also shows 
the improvement since 1913 due to 
better conditions. The Monthly 
Labor Review reports the study as 
follows: 


“Various conditions have had a 
profound influence upon the health 
situation of the industrial population. 
Chief among these are improvements 
in machinery, changes in industrial 
processes, new findings regarding the 
sanitation of factories, reductions in 
the hours of labor, increases in wages, 
and the extensive welfare activities 
which are characteristic of modern 
industry. The betterment of living 
conditions and improved standards 
of living have made their impress 
very definitely upon the longevity and 
vitality of wage-earners and have 
been immediately reflected in lower 
death rates. Workers twenty years 
of age may expect to live on the aver- 
age, five years longer today than at 
the time the earlier study was made 


(1911-1913).” 
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Hiring Age Limits 

A recent survey by the Industrial 
Relations Counsellors shows one rea- 
son why older workers have difficulty 
in finding work. The survey covered 
3,000,000 workers. In companies 
employing 61 per cent of these wage- 
earners, there were regulations which 
made it difficult for older workers to 
find employment. Either the firm re- 
fused employment to all persons 
over a certain age, or the consent of 
a higher executive had to be secured 
before such a person could be hired. 

This study shows age limits in ef- 
fect for a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of the workers employed. 


Migratory Child Workers 


Four states recently held a confer- 
ence in the interest of child workers 
who travel from state to state, work- 
ing in truck farms, cranberry bogs 
and canneries. Representatives came 
from Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and New Jersey. The fact that 
2,000 Philadelphia school children 
were found working in the cranberry 
bogs of New Jersey, and 800 Balti- 
more children on the truck farms of 
Maryland has startled those inter- 
ested in child welfare, and the League 
of Women Voters called the confer- 
ence on January 21-22, 1930. 

These children are usually taken 
by their mothers across state lines, so 
that they work where compulsory 
school laws cannot reach them. Their 
fathers stay at home to keep their 
jobs in the city, while the family earns 
supplementary income. School au- 
thorities state that the children lose 
on the average six weeks of school 
in the spring term, and another six 
weeks in the fall. 
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But just as serious are the long 
hours of work for young children, the 
overcrowded and unsanitary living 
quarters in the labor camps, and the 
dangers to health and morals. 

The conference authorized ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to 
draft uniform legislation dealing with 
this problem. Four representatives 
from each state were to make up the 
committee, one representing the state 
department of labor, one the state de- 
partment of education, one the social 
civic and welfare organizations and 
one the employers interested in the 
question. 

Union Achievements in Oil 


California oil workers have estab- 
lished higher standards of wages 
and hours of work than workers in 
other fields. California drillers, who 
work under a union agreement, for 
instance, have a 48-hour week and 
earn an average of $65.49 a week, 
while drillers in Texas, where condi- 
tions are not fixed by union agree- 
ment, work from 61 to 80 hours a 
week, and earn from $55.15 to 
$61.46 (averages for two fields). 
These figures are given in a recent 
study by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Union derrick men in California 
also have an advantage over those 
who work without agreement in Okla- 
homa and Texas. In California, 
union derrick men work a 48-hour 
week and earn an average of $47.20, 
while derrick men in Texas work 
from 60 to 76 hours and earn $30.23 
to $30.84 (averages for two fields), 
and in Oklahoma they work an 84- 
hour week. Similarly, in other occu- 
pations, union wages are higher and 
the 48-hour week prevails. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


The unemployment situation im- 
proved somewhat in April, but not 
as much as usual at this time of year. 
In March 21 per cent of union mem- 
bers were out of work, and in April 
only 20 per cent, that is, I per cent 
fewer. But last year the improve- 
ment from March to April was 2 per 
cent, and even after the unemploy- 
ment crisis of 1928, the improvement 
from March to April was 2 per cent. 
We are recovering very slowly from 
this year’s unemployment, and thou- 
sands who have been out of work for 
four months are still unable to find 
jobs. 


One reason for the slow recovery 
is that unemployment is still very 
high in the building trades. Forty 
per cent of union building tradesmen 
are still out of work. Last year, 
from March to April, unemployment 
decreased 5 per cent in building, but 
this year it has only decreased 1 per 
cent. Even in the crisis of 1928, un- 
employment in building decreased 6 
per cent from March to April. 
Building contracts awarded in the 
United States are still below even the 
low level of last year, although pub- 
lic building has kept the situation 
from being even more serious. 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


All 


Year Month 


11 
12 
16 
20 
22 
21 
20 


Metal All Other 
Trades Trades 

18 

16 

13 

12 

12 

10 

13 


Building Printing 
Trades Trades 
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4 
5 
5 
5 
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5 
5 
4 
3 
4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 
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In metal and printing trades, the 
story is no more encouraging. There 
has been no improvement in printing 
trades, and unemployment has even 
increased a little in metal trades, due 
probably to the low level of activity 
in the metal industries. 

But the figures for the cities do 
show a brighter outlook. This 
month the situation has improved in 
13 cities, and only 5 cities showed an 
increase in unemployment. This is a 
much better story than last month’s 
when only 10 instead of 13 cities 
showed an improvement, and ten 
cities, instead of. five, showed an in- 
crease in unemployment. 

- Unemployment is still very high 
(23 per cent) in Paterson, N. J., De- 
troit, Denver, Jersey City, Buffalo, 
Chicago and New York; and Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Los Angeles 
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have more than 20 per cent out of 
work. Building tradesmen are suf- 
fering especially (44 per cent out 
or more) in San Antonio, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit and 
Paterson; and in Buffalo and Cincin- 
nati also, over 40 percent are still out. 
Ordinarily, business recovers from 
the winter dull period by the end of 
March or early April; building proj- 
ects are getting underway and build- 
ing tradesmen are going back to 
work; manufacturing industries are 
running nearer capacity, retail trade 
is active and delivery and service 
trades have plenty of work. But if 
depression has brought unemploy- 
ment this year, it is no less true that 
unemployment has prolonged depres- 
sion. For by throwing millions out 
of work, trades and industries have 
robbed themselves of millions. 


II. Unemployment by Cities’ 


All Trades 
March 
1930 
14 
18 
20 
20 
22 
25 
18 
25 
26 
25 
30 
21 
16 
19 
21 
12 
25° 
24 
18 
16 
13 
17 16 
16 14 
10 9 


13 
18 
16 
21 
23 
23 
18 
23 
26 
26 
25 
21 
14 
19 
23 
11 
28 
22 
18 
15 
12 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, IIIs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Jersey City, N. J 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 


oS eee 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Texas 

San Francisco, Calif 

St. Louis, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 

Washington, D. C 


*Reports from identical unions. 


April 
1930 


All Other Trades 
March April March April 
1930 1930 1930 1930 

54 49 4 5 

29 28 8 

50 54 9 

36 39 11 

34 41 18 

52 48 12 

42 41 6 

41 33 12 

47 38 17 

42 45 15 

37 35 27 

29 37 18 

39 36 5 

37 38 10 

34 39 15 

33 25 6 

41 44 15 

37 39 19 

38 - 36 

65 64 

29 28 

a4 38 

32 29 

30 27 


Building Trades 





HuMAN NaturRE AND MANAGEMENT, by 
Ordway Tead. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1929, 312 pp. Price $3.50. 
Reviewed by Willis Wissler. 


In a field quite amply supplied with 
treatises seeking to vindicate the applications 
of formal psychology in industry, the entry 
of a text which seeks to explain informally 
the actual presence of a working psychology 
in the shop, office and market place should 
be welcome. 

The laborator¥-minded psychologists 
have bent their efforts toward adapting a 
highly mechanized and delicate technic to 
industrial uses; the effects have been for the 
most part discouraging and unnatural. 
Psychological technic has not become ac- 
climated—far less integrated—with the 
rough-and-tumble shop environment of mod- 
ern industry. 

Whether Mr. Tead’s present text is a 
long step in the direction of creating out of 
the realistic experience of workers and their 
executives a useful procedure rather than 
merely translating into lay terms an essen- 
tially foreign idiom, it is impossible defi- 
nitely to say; one may, however, safely say 
it seems to be a step in the right direction. 

In this venture Mr. Tead’s most valua- 
ble contribution must lie in a ready disposi- 
tion to break with conventional theory in 
the setting forth of actualistic deductions 
from the daily behavior of humans in in- 
dustry. Novelty of statement is not lacking; 
rather a certain poverty of direct experi- 
ence. Mr. Tead dramatizes excellently his 
generalizations, but his presentations lack a 
convincing vigor because one feels they arise 
out of vicarious experience. 

Among the most valuable contributions 
made by the text is the point brought out 
early in the discussion that “managers should 
try to get behind the scenes of the employees’ 
thinking and study the base from which 


that thinking and those new desires take 
their start.” In a word, Tead urges the 
need for a “frame of reference” whereby 
to set up and compute behavior by a scale 
suitable to the level of intelligence or of 
status whence behavior arises. 

The “laws of learning’”—frequency, re- 
cency, intensity, success, association, et cet- 
era—are tersely stated and shrewdly elab- 
orated. Unfortunately, these discussions, like 
pearls threaded on a string, consist of a 
series of disconnected catalogs; the whole 
of it lacks a perceptible and organically 
valuable integration. We have said “per- 
ceptible” when perhaps we should have said 
“incorporated,” for it is apparent that Mr. 
Tead does recognize a scheme, but a scheme 
we feel sure his keen and courageous mind 
by taking due thought might have vastly 
bettered. 

Chapters on leadership and on the technic 
of group action are among the best sections 
of the book; the one on selective tests is dis- 
appointing. The busy business man should 
find in this text a convenient and readable 
handbook, and the school a fair elementary 
textbook. The curious worker may add to 
his store of ideas from this source the patter 
of a supposedly high-brow field. He may 
get, likewise, some tips on the tactic of per- 
sonal success. As for what workers as mem- 
bers of an organized Labor movement can 
get out of this text, the best that can be 
said is that Mr. Tead is intelligently and 
pleasantly liberal in his views without be- 
coming partizan. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL IN NATIONAL POoLt- 
tics, by Harwood Lawrence Childs, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1930, pp. 286. Reviewed by 
Mollie Ray Carroll, Goucher College. 
This study describes the American Fed- 

eration of Labor and the Chamber of Com- 
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merce as important voluntary economic 
groups that display some of the important 
characteristics of the modern state. The 
author describes the origins of the two 
bodies, their form of organization, the na- 
ture and numbers of their membership, their 
policy-determining technics, and their in- 
fluence upon public policy, legislation and 
public administration. He compares them 
with the modern state and with each other. 
Unlike the state he says that they look out- 
ward rather than inward. Unlike the state 
they can secure as leaders and advisers per- 
sons who will serve them in voluntary or 
salaried capacity who unfortunately can not 
be attracted to the service of the state. Be- 
tween them there is the difference that the 
Chamber has at its command money and 
resources for publicity, research and or- 
ganization campaigns far beyond those of 
the Federation. This effort expended in 
research, publicity and modern organizing 
technics has been largely responsible for its 
wide and successful organization. He men- 
tions the Federation’s increasing use of 
these methods and their value to labor. 


As a political scientist the author sees 


these two groups as important means 
through which the citizen may establish and 
maintain contacts with his government. 
They function where our political party 
system has failed. Furthermore, he shows 
that they exert important influence upon 
policies of the national government because 
the pressure of special groups or public senti- 
ment is stronger than party platforms or 
party guidance. He also states that the Fed- 
eration and the Chamber are important 
agencies for insuring continuous responsibil- 
ity on the part of government, that they 
have broken down many constitutional bar- 
riers to good government by enlisting large 
bodies of well-informed people in the work 
of the government. In this way they have 
broken down sectionalism and helped to 
create cooperation on national issues. 

The author’s criticisms of these bodies, 
which he says are required as buffers to the 
jolts of our rigid governmental machinery, 
arise from dangers of undemocratic control, 
propaganda and censorship. The very im- 
portance of these organizations to the state 
and the public at large offers certain safe- 
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guards, however. Finally, the author states 
that there is little likelihood that these two 
bodies will turn into political parties. They 
prefer to work through the existing parties 
than to form new political parties of their 
own. 

The book is highly significant because of 
its sympathetic portrayal of these two great 
organizations and their functions and im- 
portance in modern economic life and the 
modern state. 


Lire AND DeaTH In S1nc Sina, by Lewis 
E. Lawes. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 1929, 267 pp. Price $3.50. Re- 
viewed by Frank Tannenbaum. 

Here is an important book, well written 
and much more significant than most of the 
books that have appeareg,about crime, crimi- 
nals and prisons. First of all, the book is 
written by a man who is at present and has 
been since 1920 warden of the most famous 
prison in the United States—Sing Sing, so 
what he writes has the element of experience 
and personal contact. Secondly, it is a book 
that is free from preconceptions, from 
theories and hobbies, from pet solutions and 
cure-alls. Thirdly, it is simply and easily 
written and can be read and enjoyed by 
anyone interested in a good book on an im- 
portant social problem. The book attempts 
to define crime and does it in the only way 
that has any meaning—a crime is a viola- 
tion of the law, and a criminal is one who 
has violated the law. There are here no 
long and elaborate conjectures and assump- 
tions as to the nature of the criminal. The 
criminal is just a human being who violated 
the law and apparently any human being 
may become a criminal in that sense of the 
word. Not only does the author completely 
break with the tradition of forced classifi- 
cations of criminals into types according to 
crime, but he repudiates after an analysis 
of the records in Sing Sing any racial pro- 
clivities to crime. The percentages of the 
different races in Sing Sing were more or 
less as the percentage of the different races 
that occupied the area from which Sing Sing 
draws its prisoners. When there were few 
Italians in New York there were few Ita- 
lian prisoners. When the Irish dominated 
a district they contributed their share of 
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the criminals from that district—that was 
true of the Jews, of the Negro, of the old 
American stock; The author also goes on 
to show that a crime does not completely 
denature the individual. After all, even 
prisoners show the same variety of qualities 
that is to be found in the outside world. 
The book contains what seems to the 
reviewer to be the most effective and strik- 
ing compilation of evidence against the 
death penalty that is available in any book 
of this type. Interestingly enough the pres- 
ent warden of Sing Sing used to believe in 
the death penalty. Experience has made 
him change his mind and the basic reason is 
that it has no deterrent effect. One bit of 
evidence in that direction is the following: 
“While numbers 69,712 and 69,769 were 
being executed, number 69,711 sang in a 
firm clear voice ‘Oh, What a Pal Was 
Mary!’ ‘Good-bye, Boys.’ . . He 
asked to be allowed to walk to the chair 
on his hands, and his chief concern was 
whether or not the newspapers would carry 
the story of his gameness so that his old pals 
would learn of it. As he seated himself in 


the chair he said ‘Good-bye Warden, old- 
timer,’ and after the straps had been adjusted 
he ordered in a clear, firm voice, ‘Step on 


the gas!’” After citing a number of speci- 


fic cases ending in the electric ane the au- 
thor makes the following comment: 
about the only generalization that can be 
reached is that most of them were poor (not 
one was rich) and. comparatively friendless, 
and most of them faced death bravely.” 
The book contains an interesting chapter 
on early American prison history, especially 
as illustrated by New York, and gives some 
of the first struggles of the workers in New 
York against prison labor. It ends with 
a discussion of proposed changes in penal 
administration and with a proposed change 
in the powers of the trial judges in determin- 
ing the future release of the convicted 
prisoners. It is interesting to observe that 
under Warden Lawes, Sing Sing has re- 
tained some of the reforms inaugurated by 
Thomas Mott Osborne. Warden Lawes 
considers the brutalities and cruelties still 
found in our prisons as unnecessary and un- 
justified. The book ought to be widely 
read. 
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Mercers IN INpDustry. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, pp. 205, 1929, 
New York. Price $3. Reviewed by 
Emerson P. Schmidt, University of 
Oregon. 

This is a study of the mergers in manu- 
facturing industries, thus excluding banks, 
mercantile concerns, public utilities and in- 
surance companies. The view is expressed 
that recent mergers have been created for 
economy in marketing, conscious of limited 
markets and intensified competition, while 
the mergers of 1900 were for the sake of 
economies in production, increase in output 
to meet the demands of an expanding mar- 
ket. No evidence is presented on this point. 

The investigators conclude that consolida- 
tions are no royal road to profits. They, 
like other enterprises, are subject to fluctuat- 
ing profits and offer no substitute for com- 
petent management. From 1903-1910 the 
average return on nominal net worth was 
5.8 per cent for 48 consolidations. Of 
course, there was the watered stock. Dur- 
ing the interval many consolidations became 
insolvent which are not included in the cal- 
culations ; thus all the data contains a statis- 
tical bias. In the pre-war period the value 
of the common stocks of the merger studied 
failed to advance in the case of the majority 
of the companies. Since the war, although 
many of the consolidation stocks have suf- 
fered a decline in value, a majority has in- 
creased along with the stocks of the inde- 
pendent business units. The simple arith- 
metic average is used throughout the book, 
which produces quite a different result than 
if the median had been employed. 

The most interesting part of the book is 
the attempt to measure operating efficiency 
of the mergers. The difficulties of obtain- 
ing comparable conditions and data are dis- 
cussed and finally it was decided that the 
relation of employment to physical output 
alone would be studied. In 11 industries 
out of a total of 16 available for compari- 
son, the consolidations showed a superior 
efficiency to that of their independent com- 
petitors. That is, they managed in 68 per 
cent of the cases studied to turn out a 
greater physical product per hour of labor 
employed than the independents. In 5 of 
these cases, however, the margin of supe- 
riority was very limited. Over a period 
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of years it was found that in 9 out of 18 
industries studied the technical advance of 
consolidations was greater than that of the 
independent rivals. In 4 the independents 
had the advantage while in 5 the evidence 
was ambiguous. Of course, it should be 
mentioned that any such study of efficiency 
is ambiguous; if the rate of output per man- 
hour is greater in a merger than in an in- 
dependent concern this may be due to the 
greater quantity and better quality of ma- 
chinery which the laborers in the merged 
plant have at their disposal. 

The widely held notion that consolida- 
tions make for more stability of employ- 
ment is not supported by the study. Some 
evidence is presented for the view that con- 
solidations do have a price stabilizing effect. 

On the whole the book is carefully done 
and makes a contribution to our understand- 
ing of the effects of the trust movement. 
One is impressed with the tremendous 
amount of labor the book must have entailed 
and the rather ambiguous and uncertain 
conclusions which must be drawn from it. 
Certainly there is no place for any general 
principles of economics as applied to com- 
binations ; not yet. 


EcoNoMIC PRINCIPLES OF CONSUMPTION, 
by Paul H. Nystrom. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1929, 586 pp. 
Price $5. Reviewed by Reuben H. 
Sparkman, University of Wisconsin. 
Here is a book the general public can and 

should read. It is essentially a book of 
facts which deals with “what people want 
and why.” It will aid you in answering 
the question, ‘““Why cannot the 120 millions 
of people in this country consume enough 
goods to keep our production machinery 
running at more than 75 per cent capacity 
even during prosperous times ?” 

An incomparable mass of statistical data 
has been assembled and analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Nystrom in an interesting way. His 
thorough analysis and clear presentation is 
such that it is a pleasure to read. The study 
is well documented so that further research 
is encouraged. The inclusion of an index 
and a comprehensive bibliography adds to 
the usefulness of the book for reference and 
research purposes. 

Professor Nystrom’s study reviews the 
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history of production and consumption over 
the last two centuries. He points out that 
the 17th and 18th centuries were character- 
ized by extreme scarcity of consumption 
goods and the pressure of overpopulation. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, econ- 
omists, industrialists, business men and 
governments preached the economics of 
production to the neglect of the economics 
of consumption. By the close of the first 
quarter of the 20th century, there loomed 
before us the anomalous condition of an 
industrial state of absolute overproduction, 
an abundance of consumption goods and a 
retarded growth of population; yet income 
and wealth were so distributed among the 
120 million people of this country that 
it was and still is impossible for them to con- 
sume the goods produced. 

In 1921 our industries were able to run 
at 57 per cent of normal capacity. In 1923 
they could run at no greater than 72 per 
cent of normal capacity. Our industrial 
equipment can only be run at 75 per cent 
of its capacity even in prosperous times, yet 
the consumption needs of the people are far 
from being reasonably satisfied under the 
conditions. There exists at present at least 
25 per cent general overcapacity for produc- 
tion for which there is no consumer demand 
during prosperous years despite the fact that 
only 38 per cent of the population is gain- 
fully employed. 

“Politics and government revolve about 
the interests of producers rather than con- 
sumers,” says Professor Nystrom (page 6) ; 
and “Political parties in every industrial 
country primarily represent producers and 
industries rather than consumers’”’ (page 7). 
“An examination of the status of consumers 
and of consumption in present-day civiliza- 
tion reveals that as consumers we have few 
rights and responsibilities. Almost all of 
the developments and the progress made in 
law and social relationships during the past 
hundred years have been in the field of pro- 
duction and the relations of individuals and 
groups to production” (page 7). 

Consumer’s cooperatives have been de- 
veloped to considerable proportions in some 
countries, particularly England, but there 
has scarcely been a beginning in this country. 

“Out of the total wealth of 353 billion 
dollars, corporations own 102 billions; gov- 
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ernments, including national, state and lo- 
cal and other public and semipublic institu- 
tions, own 22 billions; thus leaving 231 bil- 
lions in wealth owned privately” (page 
139). 

There were 410,000 corporations in 1925. 
In 1928 they produced in terms of money 
value, 88 per cent of the manufactured 
products of the country. The number of 
individuals owning stock in these corpora- 
tions has been variously estimated up to 
20,000,000. But Professor Nystrom main- 
tains that when duplications are allowed for 
diversification of investments, there were 
altogether only 2,358,000 shareholders in 
1924. Of this latter number there were 
1,269,000 who did not make out an income 
tax return; 200,000 received an income of 
less than $2,500 from all sources; and the 
remaining 689,000 individuals evidently re- 
ceived the remainder of the income from 
corporate stocks” (pages 147-8-9). In the 
light of Professor Nystrom’s analysis em- 
ployee stock ownership is neither wide in 
scope nor financially sound from the point 
of view of diversification of investment, and 
is of doubtful value as a means for settling 
industrial relations between employer and 
employee. 

In certain resources such as anthracite 
coal, iron ore and copper, a very high con- 
centration of ownership and control prevails. 
The author states that 75 per cent of the 
estimated available anthracite coal is owned 
by 2 corporations; 50 per cent of the copper 
resources is owned by 4 corporations ; 50 per 
cent of the iron-ore resources is owned by 
2 corporations ; 33 per cent of the bituminous 
coal resources is owned by 30 corporations ; 
and about 12 per cent of the known petro- 
leum resources is owned by 30 corporations. 
In addition, it was pointed out that the wide 
holding of corporation stock among the big 
stockholders further limits the degree of 
competitive market activity within each in- 
dustry. 

From the point of view of income and 
purchasing power of the masses the author 
points out that 86 per cent of all persons 
gainfully employed received less than $2,000 
per annum, and that 94 per cent of the 
total gainfully employed got less than $3,000 
per year in 1924 (page 180). According 


to authorities quoted on standards of liv- 
ing, a minimum of $2,300 is necessary to 
“provide the minimum requirements. and 
allow a very narrow margin for emergencies 
such as illness, unemployment, old age or 
savings.” 

Further analysis of standards of living 
by the author show that approximately 
11,000,000 persons are below the poverty 
line; another 62,000,000 are between the 
bare subsistence level and the minimum of 
comfort in life ; 20,000,000 are in comfort; 
15,000,000 are moderately well-to-do; 
10,000,000, well-to-do; and some 2,000,000 
live on a liberal standard with an income 
above $10,000 per year (Chapter XII). 

Professor Nystrom is a recognized author- 
ity in the field of retail merchandising and 
marketing problems. His former studies 
in the “Economics of Retailing” and the 
“Economics of Fashion” were particularly 
written as business guides to marketing 
problems. His present study, the “Eco- 
nomics of Consumption,” is essentially a 
study of the 120 million consumers of this 
country, their standards of living, their in- 
come, savings, health, and medical service, 
leisure, education, population trends, pro- 
duction capacity, distribution of wealth 
among them, and the recent changes in con- 
sumer demand. 

In conclusion, we may quote Dr. Ny- 
strom: “The millionaire may be necessary 
in modern industrial society but the chief 
need of all business, both productive and 
distributive, as well as of society as a whole, 
is a public made up of individuals who are 
all economically able comfortably to satisfy 
their elemental wants. Anything that tends 
to raise the wages or the incomes of the 
masses naturally leads to a wider diffusion 
of wealth. General welfare measures that 
help to raise the intelligence of the people, 
such as popular education, are important. 
Restrictions of immigration, limitation of 
child labor, shorter hours, minimum wages, 
prohibition of night work and apprentice- 
ship regulations tend to raise wage levels 
and consequently produce a wider diffusion 
of wealth. A wide diffusion of wealth 
means a wide diffusion and enjoyment of all 
articles and services of commerce” (pages 


155-6-7). 
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CAN BUSINESS PRE- 
VENT UNEMPLOY- 
MENT? 


STABILITY IN MANU- 
FACTURING: 


SEASONAL PROBLEM 
IN CONSTRUCTION: 


CYCLICAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT PROB- 
LEM: 


A. L. G. 


“Answers, or at least, leads to answers to this vital ques- 
tion have been compiled in the book by the title, ‘Can 
Business Prevent Unemployment?’, written by Sam A. 
Lewisohn, Ernest C. Draper, John R. Commons and Don 
D. Lescohier. We take the following excerpts from their 
volume.” 


“As we have said before, these are the three outstanding 
ways of meeting the problem of manufacturing instability, 
i. e., by concentrating upon the distributive side of busi- 
ness, by introducing supplementary lines and by manufac- 
turing for stock, which includes also a more careful sys- 
tematization of production methods. Oftentimes a com- 
bination of all these factors is necessary or, because of the 
peculiar type of business, none of them are present in any 
pronounced way.” 


“Seasonal fluctuations in the building industry are due to 
habit and custom and not to necessity. We are treated 
to the spectacle of civilization causing itself untold waste 
of money, vast nervous irritation, and even acute suffering, 
not at all because it has to, but because it thinks it has to.” 
“The Committee (appointed at President Harding’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment) proves, with facts and figures, 
not only is it possible to carry on construction in winter, 
but that it is often more economical to do so.” 
“Sub-contractors and labor organizations can do a great 
deal through advertising and general educational work.” 
“Public officials, backed by public opinion, can do a great 
deal.” 

“It is equally possible and desirable,” the Committee 
states, “that public works be planned with special regard 
to season conditions and that all work which is not urgently 
required be held up until the peak season is past or started 
early enough to take advantage of the mid-winter slump.” 


“The only answer available at present (and it is by no 
means an infallible one) is statistical research. It is still 
in an experimental stage. But we can say that the firms 
which have given most study to this instrument of possible 
control are enthusiastic with regard to the practical re- 
sults it has brought to them. And instead of an abate- 
ment of interest since the last cyclical depression, there has 
been an ever increasing amount of attention to cyclical 
research by progressive firms, small and large.” 
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PLOYMENT: 


BUSINESS AND STA- 
BILIZATION : 


STEADY WORK ESSEN-’ 


TIAL FOR GOOD 
WORK: 


CAPITAL’S DUTY TO 
THE WAGE EARNER: 


CAPITAL RESERVES 
FOR LABOR IN TIME 
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“It is lack of work, not laziness, illness or strikes, that is 
responsible for the major portion of wage-earners’ idle- 
ness. The numbers of people employed fluctuates in har- 
mony with the fluctuations of business. . . . All avail- 
able figures, British, European and American, unite in 
demonstrating the fact that unemployment is primarily a 
product of business conditions rather than of human 
nature.” 


“But employers who wish to reduce unemployment can- 
not make their wish an incidental matter. It must become 
one of their major objectives. It cannot be accomplished 
by endeavoring to ‘make work’ for employees during a de- 
pression. The stabilization of production and employ- 
ment must become a part of their continuous business 
policy, an objective kept in mind and definitely sought 
after throughout the year.” 


“Irregularity of employment is one of the principle causes 
for the large number of undesirable workmen. It trains 
men to float; it breaks down morale; it prevents the de- 
velopment of that fine skill that comes from large experi- 
ence and from the expectation that efficiency will certainly 
be noticed and bring its reward. Men who work at casual 
work develop a casual state of mind, a casual character. 
Civilized men need a rhythm of steady work. This is 


what develops habits of industry. Irregular work breeds 
irregular workers.” 


“Without a surplus of labor, industry would be stalemated 
and expansion and enterprise checked. If everybody were 
steadily employed everywhere it would be of little use to 
plan for progress. Hence the first thing to note and 
reckon with is that each industry needs a surplus of labor. 
Capitalism is aware of this and should face the conse- 
quences. The necessary surplus of labor in an industry 
should be carried at the expense of the industry.” —JoHN 
CALDER. 


“Unemployment, if it is preventable, should be prevented. 
If it is not preventable, it must be assumed by industry 
as one of the inevitable overhead costs of doing business. 
Industry already sets aside in prosperous times reserves to 
be used for paying interest and dividends in dull times, 
i. e., for carrying its capital overhead. The overhead of 
labor consists in the fact that wage-earners’ families live 
by the year though they work by the day, and that the 
labor supply must be nourished in periods of idleness, like 
the capital supply, so that it may be available when needed.” 





LABOR NEWS THE COUNTRY OVER 


North East Section 


ENERAL organization cam- 
G paigns are on in St. Johns, by 
the various local unions to in- 
crease membership and special meet- 
ings of the Central Labor Union for 
the purpose of stimulating interest 
in organization. As a result of a 
mass meeting, a local union of com- 
mon laborers has been organized. 
The unemployment situation has 
been considerably relieved during the 
past month by increased shipping 
through this port and the extensive 
building operations under way. The 
Trades and Labor Council on May 1 
moved into its splendid new head- 
quarters.— JAMES A. WHITBONE. 


E. Manfred Roebling reports that 
the cooks and waiters campaign at 
Toronto, Canada, is very successful, 
over 300 new members having been 
secured so far. Labor is actively in- 
terested in politics. 

The executive board of the Trades 
Council at Windsor, Canada, is at 
work on a plan to have the officers 
of the locals meet with the board and 
give an idea of the standing of their 
locals, so that steps may be taken to 
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help all locals. The unemployment 
committee is trying to get in touch 
with all work undertaken by the city 
and contractors, so that they may 
place workers in contact with jobs. 
Through the activities of the central 
body, Brother J. W. Jordan was ap- 
pointed as special boiler inspector by 
the Ontario government and Brother 
Harding as parks supervisor.—M ar- 
TIN J. RYAN. 


Cigarmakers at Concord, N. H., 
have been making a special effort to 
urge the purchase of union-made ci- 
gars. The textile organization re- 
ports increased membership; a new 
union of stage employees and mov- 
ing picture operators has been or- 
ganized. The president of the New 
Hampshire State Federation of La- 
bor has been visiting the various 
cities to interest workers in organi- 
zation. Several social meetings have 
been held by the different local 
unions.—S. W. GREEN. 

Central Labor Union delegates at 
Manchester, N. H., are trying to in- 
terest automobile mechanics and res- 
taurant employees in unionism. Bar- 
bers are also active, as are textile 
workers. March 26 a mass meeting 














was held on the question of unem- 
ployment. As soon as weather will 
permit work will begin on the public 
highway. We are starting a drive 
for union-labeled goods through the 
Central Labor Union and the local 
unions are cooperating by appointing 
special committees to work in con- 
junction with the central body.— 
Horace A. RIVIERE. 


The cooks union, organized at 
Boston, Mass., about a year ago, has 
400 members and is still making 
good progress. Recently they ob- 
tained a raise in salary and the 
straight watch system by agreement 
with the Hotel Men’s Association, 
advises Albert E. Martel. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union has an organiza- 
tion campaign on. Mayor Curley 
has asked for a very large appropri- 
ation for construction work which if 
allowed will be of great help to re- 
lieve unemployment. A great many 
conventions are coming to Boston, 
which will also help. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Central 
Labor Union is engaged in organiz- 
ing truck drivers. Everything has 
gone along very well with the ex- 
‘ception of one laundry hostile to or- 
ganized labor. The Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau has been authorized 
by the Textile Council to make a sur- 
vey of textile conditions and to make 
a general report on their findings 
during the investigation. There are 
no special provisions for the unem- 
ployed. They may obtain relief at 
the Public Welfare Bureau provid- 
ing they can prove destitution.— 
Tuomas H. Brown. 


Laundry workers and textile main- 
tenance workers are increasing in 
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strength at New Bedford, Mass. 
Special efforts are being made to 
strengthen the weak textiles locals. 
Arrangements are being made with 
the Workers Education Bureau to 
assist in work here.—HERBERT SEv- 


ERS. 


Textile workers and laundry driv- 
ers at New Bedford, Mass., are ac- 
tive in organizing work at present. 
The writer, Wm. E. G. Batty, was 
appointed by the legislature to inves- 
tigate the business depression and un- 
employment, as a result of a public 
hearing upon these subjects by the 
Massachusetts Industrial Commis- 
sion. To help those out of work the 
city is planning some new work. 


Newport, R. I., sends in word that 
for every job there are two or three 
men to fill it. No special work is 
being done just now outside of trying 
to have all building trades affiliate 
with the Building Trades Council, as 
most of our locals are getting ready 
for the state convention to be held 
at Providence next month.—MYLEs 
J. JoHNsON. 

Uniontown, Pa., reports Samuel 
Seehoffer is still busy trying to have 
all building crafts united with the 
Building Trades Council, which to 
date have the affiliation of the paint- 
ers, electricians, laborers and lathers. 
A campaign is also in progress to in- 
terest the retail clerks, truck drivers 
and automobile repairmen in union- 
ism. To get the unorganized inter- 
ested, the Trades and Labor Council 
gave a banquet. The council keeps a 
record of all union men unemployed 
and gives them notice when they hear 
of jobs open. The controversy on 
our $400,000 job ended after a 
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week’s strike and the men returned to 
work. 


South East 


Baltimore, Md., machinists are 
having an organization campaign, re- 
ports F. N. Kershaw, and are meet- 
ing with some success. The Balti- 
more Federation of Labor is trying 
to stimulate interest in the movement 
in general. There isn’t much unem- 
ployment at this time among trades- 
men but quite general among un- 
skilled labor. Among the new con- 
cerns here are the Western Electric 
Company, Glenn L. Martin Aircraft 
Corporation, Curtiss-Caproni Air- 


plane Company and the Berliner 
Joyce Airplane Company. 

H. J. Dailey tells us that deter- 
mined effort is under way at Roa- 
noke, Va., to organize a Building 


Trades Council. To help those out 
of work connect up with jobs we have 
a free employment service. About 
200 additional persons have applied 
to charitable organizations during 
the past month. There is a fight on 
between chain and independent stores 
for union patronage. 


The Central Labor Union with all 
its affiliated locals is interested in the 
organization campaign. Efforts are 
being made to organize the truck 
drivers at Asheville (N. C.), advises 
W. B. Plemmons. 


J. H. Adams writes that at High 
Point, N. C., the painters and bar- 
bers have formed unions. A Central 
Labor Union will be organized 
shortly; to date the printers, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, upholsterers, paint- 
ers have agreed to come in and the 
barbers will join shortly. An open 
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meeting is held one night each week 
for the skilled trades. 


St. Petersburg’s (Fla.) local 
Board of Industry has been very ac- 
tive to create industries by inducing 
outside capital to invest there, re- 
ports V. S. Herring. A big industrial 
exhibit was staged there recently, 
with organized labor as active mem- 
bers of the board. The St. Peters- 
burg Advocate, the labor paper, has 
a booth at the exhibition. Owing to 
the recent tourist season activities 
there has been a decided decrease in 
the demand for unemployment relief. 
Local labor is very much interested 
in the southeastern organization 
campaign. 


East Central 


Each union at Alliance, Ohio, has 
under way a special educational pro- 
gram. May 1 a celebration was held 
in honor of Mother Jones’ birthday, 
open to the public, with a special 
program of music and speaking. Em- 
ployment is on the increase, some 
plants working with full force and 
others advancing.—C. L. ARCHER. 


The Central Labor Union at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is making plans for a 
general organizing campaign, writes 
George J. Bowen. March 1 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad laid off 200 
shopmen and an additional lay-off is 
expected. The New York Central 
has reduced forces and the Hocking 
Valley is running on a four-day week 
with additional reduction due. The 
mayor of our city has promised that 
the eight-hour law would be en- 
forced, which will help matters some, 
as the contractors have been work- 
ing all kinds of hours. 
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“SHOWING GREEN” 





Wren the track signals “‘show green,” the track 
is open and the way “clear.”’ The train high- 
balls ahead. 


On our road, when a man does his job well because 
he really wants to... when he displays a “will to 
please,”’ the way to progress is open before him. 
The news goes up the line. The signals are set clear. 


For we have found that when people sense that 
a railroad is actually showing a “will to please,” 
they are glad to give that railroad their patronage. 


And people know a railroad first by its men. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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Efforts are being made at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, to bring about a better 
Building Trades Council and the 
writer, Stanley Ogg, thinks success 
will attend the efforts. Organized 
labor is represented on the gover- 
nor’s temporary employment com- 
mittee. A lot of state and county 
and city work has been started ahead 
of schedule to relieve the unemploy- 
ment. The Bureau of Social Work 
reports their lists are double at this 
time and special amounts of money 
have been appropriated to take care 
of the needs. 


Reorganization of the Building 
Trades Council is taking place at 
Massillon, Ohio, reports H. P. Cole- 
man. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the electricians. To help those 
out of work, the city is promoting a 


big street paving program and other 


improvements. About 20 per cent 
more relief has been given by the va- 
rious agencies here to those out of 
work than during the same period in 
1929. 

A general organization campaign 
is being launched by the Jefferson 
County Trades and Labor Assembly 
at Steubenville, Ohio, with the pur- 
.. pose of organizing all unorganized 

craftsmen and women of the vicinity 
into the local unions of whatever in- 
ternational has jurisdiction. The 
campaign is under the authority of a 
committee of fifty of the various or- 
ganizations. Governor Cooper has 
appointed a committee in all counties 
of the state to be known as County 
Committee on Employment. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly is also 
attempting to publish a_ bi-weekly 
newspaper of interest to labor. Gro- 
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cery and independent merchants are 
organizing to combat chain-store 
competition —T. P. CANIFF. 


The Trades and Labor Assembly 
at Centralia, IIl., is still working on 
trying to have all locals affiliate with 
it. Recently it has secured the af- 
filiation of two or three. Efforts are 
being made to organize the hotel and 
restaurant employees. About 25 per 
cent more people have applied for re- 
lief this year than last.—A. C. 
SCHLUETER. 


A drive for increased membership 
for movie operators is under way at 
Jacksonville, Ill. Charles E. Souza 
further reports that several other 
crafts have plans under way for ad- 
ditional organization. April was 
designated union label month and a 
committee appointed to further this 
work. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce now has the printer’s label on 
all its printed matter. 


‘Kankakee, Ill., building laborers 
are negotiating new agreements in 
wages with the committee from As- 
sociate Building Contractors. The 
carpenters have already signed their 
new agreement. During the recent 
months many have been idle and the 
Labor Temple has become the meet- 
ing place daily of all the unemployed 
men. The Kankakee Central Labor 
Union still maintains its library open 
to the men at all times. Consider- 
able interest has been manifested 
lately in the legal decision pamphlets 
recently sent us.—C. A. BERNIER. 


West Central 


The local and central body meet- 
ings at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are well 
attended; the membership is active 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 






Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a 
situation is extremely beneficial to the building trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 
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and the labor groups are cooperat- 
ing with all civic bodies to push active 
building and repair programs when 
the season opens. We are working 
to secure union conditions upon a new 
Federal million-dollar building pro- 
gram soon to start. The unemploy- 
ment situation is not as bad here as 
in many cities, due to the fact that 
this is a food product and milling 
center.—R. G. STEWART. 


Ninety new members have been 
secured by Federal employees since 
December 1, reports W. B. Hammil. 


The dairy employees, reorganized in | 


January, have added sixty new mem- 
bers. Twenty-five building service 
employees will discuss conditions in 
their industry and no doubt will or- 
ganize a local union. Some of them 
are working twelve hours a day for 
$80 a month. Trades Assembly holds 
an open forum the fourth Wednes- 
day of each month. The subjects dis- 
cussed at the last meeting were “In- 
stallment Buying,” ‘Modern Ma- 
chinery” and “Chain Mercantile 
Methods.” The building trades are 
asking for the five-day week. Citi- 
zens are opposing the installation of 
the one-man car system. 


Paragould, Arkansas, carpenters, 
painters and barbers have organized 
a booster club to promote activity 
and interest in labor. This club 
meets twice each month.—J. P. 
HAMPTON. 

A. P. Garrison reports that the 
retail clerks at Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, are organizing. The Santa Fe 
Railroad pays their section hands 
$2.70 for a day of nine hours. 

Carpenters at Lawrence, Kansas, 
have asked in their new agreement 
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effective June 1, 1930, a raise to $1 
an hour. Paper and grist mills are 
working part time. The carpenters 
in their meeting place have a roster 
of firms who are friendly to organ- 
ized labor.—BENJ. M. SCHOOLEY. 


South West 


Dallas, Texas, central body, is 
conducting a campaign at this time 
to increase the membership of all lo- 
cals. Special meetings are held 
weekly for educational as well as or- 
ganizing purposes. The _ council 
maintains a free employment agency 
and also helps financially. About 20 
per cent more help has been applied 
for relief over the previous two 
months. Prospects look good for 
the five-day week.—Aua. W.ScHULZz. 


Port Arthur, Texas, Trades and 
Labor Council celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by holding an open 
meeting at which city officials were 
present and addressed the gathering. 
In all city work provision is made 
that home labor be employed at the 
union rate of wages. A $3,000,000 
bond issue has just been voted for 
public work. Work in the building 
line is slack and the refineries have 
laid off about 2,000 men.—LEOon C. 
LITTLE. 


Mass meetings are held at San An- 
gelo, Texas, to see what can be done 


to relieve unemployment. Hod car- 
riers and common laborers are car- 
rying on organization activities. Bus- 
iness is very slow, in fact, the worst 
it has been in ten years——D. E. 
MILLs. 


San Antonio, Texas, is to float a 
bond issue so that city improvements 














may be made and this will help give 
employment to labor. Efforts are 
being made by the Central Labor 
Union to organize a Labor League. 
Our employment agency is only good 
for getting labor from across the 
border, and this, of course, is of no 
help to local labor. All unions are 
having a membership drive.—SAm 
GOODMAN. 


San Antonio, Texas, has made ar- 
rangements to use Radio Station 
KTSA once a week to broadcast 
speeches of labor representatives on 
unionism, its problems and assets. 
The five-day week in the building in- 
dustry has helped in the matter of 
the unemployed. Application for 
out-of-work relief is increasing every 
day.— FRED FISHBACK. 


Sherman, Texas, Central Labor 
Union is making an effort to reorgan- 
ize the retail clerks, writes R. E. 
Paschall. The assistance of organ- 
ized labor has been solicited to fight 
the chain-store system. The Com- 
munity Builders, which some years 
ago put up the open shop fight, now 
express their willingness to help or- 
ganize the clerks in their stores. 


The carpenters, painters and bar- 
bers meet-once each month in open 
meeting for a general discussion of 
working conditions among all union 
organizations at Teague, Texas, 
writes T. F. Hamilton, and these 
meetings are resulting in having good 
effect. 





North West 


Fairbault, Minn., held a most suc- 
cessful meeting March 7, and had 
the largest crowd that has ever at- 
tended its meetings. The success of 
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.this mass meeting was so good that 
three more are planned to be held 
within the next six weeks. One of the 
results of this mass meeting was the 
formation of a painters local union. 
Prospects are bright for the organi- 
zation of a Central Labor Union.— 
Georce H. Harris. 


Frank Fisher reports that at St. 
Paul, Minn., organizing activities are 
at a standstill, due to thousands of 
men and women out of work. The 
city political campaign is in full 
swing—Labor has a full ticket in the 
field and the movement is devoting 
all its time in trying to elect its men 
to office. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Mich., held a 
meeting March 11 at which Presi- 
dent Henry Ohl, of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and R. A. Rich- 


ards, organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor, were the prin- 


cipal speakers. The topics covered 
were community welfare, unemploy- 
ment and organization. We have 
had very little unemployment this 
winter due to the Consolidated 
Water Power and Water Company 
being under construction. Due to his 
fairness to Labor in his dealings with 
union employees, the Central Labor 
Union has endorsed George W. 
Mead for candidate for third term 
as mayor. 


James D. Graham reports that an 
organizing campaign has been 
launched at Billings, Montana; that 
the State Federation of Labor has a 
full-time organizer at work there, 
and that activities are being concen- 
trated to organize a Federal labor 
union, locals of bakery workers, 
laundry workers and retail clerks. 
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Efforts are also being made to get 
congressmen to rush work in having 
Federal buildings started. We are 
also urging municipalities to issue 
bonds for public improvements. 


Organization campaigns are on in 
Butte, Montana, writes J. F. O’Brien, 
among the clerks, vulcanizers and 
butchers. We are working with the 
State Federation of Labor on amend- 
ments to the compensation law. 


Word comes from Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, that two new locals have 
joined forces with organized labor— 
the butcher workmen and Federal 
employees, the former being almost 
a 100 per cent organization. Ninety 
members of organized labor have 
banded together into a Trades 
Union Promotional League. — PAUL 
O’BRIEN. 


Federal employees at Sheridan, 
Wyoming, are making some progress 
with their organization work, reports 
M. A. Stone. Local conditions and 
unemployment have been very bad 
here this winter. A good deal of in- 
terest is being manifested by the re- 
cently formed Trade Promotional 
League and new members are com- 
ing in at each meeting. State high- 
way work will soon begin, which will 
help the situation. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Federation 
of Labor broadcasts once a week 
over the radio. Truck drivers have 
secured new members as a result of 
their organization campaign. Pros- 
pects are good for the formation of 
a union of retail clerks.—CHAs. 
Coon. 


There is a concerted effort at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., to organize 
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the milk-wagon drivers. A special 
meeting of all the building trades 
was held in March, the object being 
to try and reorganize a building 
trades council. Other meetings are 


scheduled in the near future with the 
same purpose in view. The success- 
ful term of the Labor College was 
one of the outstanding developments 
of Labor during the past winter, in 
the opinion of Elmer L. Perrin. 


Pacific Coast 


Modesto, Calif., organized labor 
is urging the five-day week and no 
overtime as an aid to the unem- 
ployed, writes A. J. Felt. An open 
meeting was held to further the in- 
terests of the butcher workmen in or- 
ganizing. The organizing campaigns 
of the various unions are getting re- 
sults. 


Walter P. Weis reports that the 
garment workers at Napa, Calif., 
have appointed a union label com- 
mittee and an assessment of $1 a 
month has been levied to pay for 
union label advertising through mo- 
tion picture houses. Frank C. Mc- 
Donald, general president of the 
State Building Trades Council, ad- 
dressed the local carpenters meeting 
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pertaining to their craft throughout 
the state. Some progress has been 
reported on the five-day week. 


Creamery workers and delivery 
men at Stockton, Calif., have been 
organizing for the last six months 
with some success. The council re- 
cently, with joint sessions being held 
with the building trades executive 
board, was successful in getting an 
understanding with the Fox State 
people whereby several members of 
the building crafts were put to work. 
Joint sessions were also held between 
the two councils in negotiations with 
the management of the National 
Theater with respect to settling the 
trouble between the musicians and 
the moving picture operators. This 
trouble was settled and a walk-out 
averted, all the men remaining on 
the job. The number applying for 
relief has decreased in the past 
month and the condition has im- 
proved some. We were successful in 
having a baseball club who are here 
to train for the season move their 
headquarters from a non-union hotel 
and coffee shop to a union hotel and 
union restaurant. The allied printers 
are putting on a campaign for organi- 
zation and labels. ——WILLIAM BUNTZz. 
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